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SPEECHES OF THE WEEK. 
—— has been a perfect deluge of speaking, and 


especially of Ministerial speaking, during the. 


present week. Mr, Giapstone himself has again ap- 

red on the scene, and Sir Wituiam Harcourt and Mr. 
CuaMBERLAIN have been delighting or astonishing gather- 
ings of enthusiastic Liberals at Glasgow and Liverpool. 
These extra Parliamentary meetings are a godsend to 
many Parliamentary speakers. Not only are they brought 
into exceptional and exclusive prominence, but they have 
an opportunity of speaking as they can speak at their 
best. Sir Wittiam Harcourt is far more effective when 
addressing a sympathetic audience and allowed to treat 
any subject in any order and in any manner he pleases 
than when he has to confine himself to the topic under dis- 
cussion in @ House of Commons which he sometimes 
commands, bat seldom if ever fascinates. At Glasgow he 
showed that, in circumstances that suit him, he is in his 
own style one of the most telling and pointed speakers 
of the: day. He-can be by turns cheerful, playful, 
solemn, and sublimely moral. His business was to 
defend the Government to which he belongs, and to cry 
down the party’ which he largely contributed to eject 
from power. He defended the Government by showing 
that it has been guided by an almost superhuman wisdom, 
and has invariably acted on the noblest principles ; and he 
cried down his opponents by showing that they never did 
wise things and always said foolish things. Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt is the fighting leader of the Liberals, as Lord 
Satissurr is the fighting leader of the Conservatives, and 
lookers-on may be content to recognize that each has 
fought very well for his side. Mr. Cuampertain went to 
Liverpool not so much to speak on political subjects as to 
reveal himself to Liverpool and to the world. He felt that 
it would be interesting to a large number of people to 
know what Mr. Cuampertain thought, what he was doing, 
and what he intended to do. As Mr. CaampBer.atn is a 
rising man in a rising party, it is undoubtedly a matter of 
some moment to know what he thinks and what he is 
aiming at. The first impression which his revelations 
produce is that office has done him good, and that as an 
official he ‘is a man of many ideas and indefatigable 
energy. He confessed, with commendable candour, that 
he entered office with an entirely wrong sct of ideas as 
to what the inside of official life really was. He ex- 
pected to find the Board of Trade a nest of red tape, 
pedantry, and obstinacy, and he found that it was per- 
manently governed by a set of zealous, unformal, and 
enlightened officials. He has also been taught by office 
that there are things in the world which reformers ont of 
office assume that Government can do with perfect ease 
if the necessary powers are given it, and which reformers 
in office find a Goceramens totally unable to accomplish. 
He announced the painful discovery that the efforts of the 
Board of Trade to work out the scheme created for it by 
Mr. Piso, had ended in a total collapse. It cannot 
stop unseaworthy vessels from going to sea, and it cannot 
procure the conviction of those who send unseaworthy 
vessels to sea. In despair he is moulding a plan for coax- 
ing shippers into superintending themselves. Office, too, 
has carried Mr. Cuamperzain so far into the theory of 
general politics as to make him realize that occasionally it 
my be the duty of a Liberal Government to support he 


order; and it has forced him to bring home to his 
mind the inevitable consequences of the separation of 


England and Ireland. It has also made him look the 
facts of current life in the face, and has taught him to de- 
scribe with accuracy what has really taken place. With a 
frankness which other members of the Cabinet have not 
ventured to imitate, he pictured the Land League as an 
organization, not only innocent, but most salutary and even 
indispensable, while the Government was engaged in carry- 
ing the Land Bill, and as an organization pernicious and 
lawless when it tried to thwart the measure which the 
Government had carried. This really represents the way in 
which the Government has dealt with the Land League ; 
and it is much more to the purpose to say this frankly 
than, like Mr. Guapstonge, to dwell time after time on 
arguments which show that Mr. Parnetr differs from 
another Irish leader who agitated forty years ago, and 
whom Mr. Paryett has never professed to imitate. 

Among the secondary speeches of the week there have 
been two at least of great merit. Mr. Piuyxer has 
given the views on Ireland of a moderate, just, and very 
intelligent Conservative; and the Duke of Somerset has 
made a serious attempt to bring the vague theories which 
are beginning to group themselves round the question of 
Land Reform in Great Britain to the only satisfactory test 
—the test of facts. It was not only the truth of what 
Mr. Piunker said in answer to Mr. Guapsrove’s charge 
against the Irish landlords that they had not done 
their duty, bat the calm, courteous, reasonable way in 
which he disposed of the charge, that commanded atten- 
tion. With regard to the land question on this side 
the water no two speakers could have approached 
the subject in a manner more totally different than Mr. 
CaaMBEerLAin and the Duke of Somerser. The subject of 
English Land Reform has not yet come within Mr. 
CHaMBERLALN’s official range. He consequently looks at it 
in what may be termed his native way. He is a Radical 
leader, thinking how Land Reform may be fitted into the 
Radical programme. He disposes of it with a sweep- 
ing assertion, and looks to it for a political ery. He 
ceases to be a Minister, and lapses into the Birmingham 
wirepuller. First of all, he announces that a sweeping 
measure of Land Reform is almost, if not quite, as 
necessary in Great Britain as in Ireland. He then 
considers how the sweeping measure is to be carried, 
and he has come to the conclusion that it can only 
be carried by a Parliament which the agricultural 
labourer has had a large share in returning. Bat, if the 
newly-enfranchised labourer is to vote straight, he must 
have something to gain. Something very big, comfort- 
able, and attractive must be done for the agricultural 
labourer. The ostensible opinion entertained of the agri- 
cultural labourer is that he is so well educated, so honest, 
and so intelligent, that he fully deserves a vote. The 
real opinion entertained is that the labourer, with all 
his education, honesty, and intelligence, is almost certain 
to vote wrongly unless he is handsomely bribed. The 
grave social and constitutional dangers of treating the 
agricultural labourer in this way are too apparent to need 
any extended notice ; but it may be observed that this appeal 
to the interests of the agricultural laboarer is merely a 
form of Fair-trade or Protection. It is quite consistent 
with Free-trade to do anything the law can do to make 
agriculture a trade as thriving as it can be in the face of 
full competition, and to leave the labourer to make the 
best terms he can in a rising market. It is simply Pro- 
tection to place the labourer in an advantageous position 
artificially created for him at the cost of the State or by 
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taking away the property of other people. And generally 
on the snbject of Free-trade Mr. CHAMBERLAIN seemed to 
be not altogether coherent and not altogether fair to his 
opponents. Sir Srarrorp Norracore no doubt looked 
on Fair-trade too much from the point of view of a 
man who had to manage his party, and too little 
from the point of view of a man who had to guide 
and instruct his party. Bat Lord Satissury spoke 
out as distinctly in favour of Free-trade as is possible 
when « Free-trader is prepared to accept Treaties of 
Commerce. Ifa nation wishes for a Treaty of Commerce, 
and cannot get it by negotiation, whether the best way to 
get itis by waiting patiently until negotiating can be re- 
sumed, or by putting high duties on luxuries imported 
from the country with which the treaty is to be made, is 
a question of expediency, not of principle. 

Mtr. CHAMBERLAIN passed into his official vein when 
he spoke of the Treaty of Commerce with France, which 
he hoped would soon be concluded. He was delighted with 
the part the Board of Trade had taken in the preliminary 
discussion, with its activity, its zeal, its knowledge, and with 
the immense services it had rendered to the Foreign Office. 
Since he became its head the department, as he said with 
ingenuous pride, has deserved to be called a Ministry of 
Commerce rather than a mere Board of Trade. All 
these efforts seem now about to be crowned with success ; 
and Mr. Cuamperwatn is pleased because he wishes to 
have a Treaty of Commerce with France, and he wishes 
to have this treaty because he thinks it will promote 
friendly relations between the two countries. This 
is the real justification for a treaty. It is politically 
expedient, not financially just. If English woollen goods 
are imported into France which would not otherwise be 
imported, and the drinkers of French wine get it cheaper 
because the duties are lowered, the payers of those taxes 
which must be increased to make up the loss to the revenue 
give a bonus to the exporters of woollen goods and the 
drinkers of French wine. In retarn, they get all the 
benefits they are capable of deriving from a state of 
cordiality between England and France. This is the 
whole and very simple story of a Treaty of Com- 
merce. One set of Englishmen gives a bonus to 
another set of Englishmen, in order that all may 
live on good terms with a powerful neighbour. The 
main objection to Lord Satispury’s proposal of increasing 
duties on French imports is not that it is a greater departure 
from Free-trade than a Treaty of Commerce is, but that it 
might embitter the relations of the two countries more than 
the Treaty of Commerce which it is supposed to lead to could 
sweeten them, and whether it is likely at a given moment 
to have this effect is a political, not a financial, question. 
As there now seems a fair chance of a treaty with France 
being made, the discussion of what it would be wise to do 
if no treaty could be concluded becomes of a purely specu- 
lative character. In spite of all the Bills, with all their 
clauses, that have been drawn regarding English-Scotch law, 
it may be doubted whether this is not really also the 
character of projects of English Land Reform. Special 
reforms may easily be accepted and proposed; but they 
are only of a very secondary kind, and could have no great 
practical effect. Conservative, as well as Liberal, speakers 
have shown themselves quite ready to give the owners of 
life estates greater facilities for improving their property, 
to assure the tenant fair compensation for any unexhausted 
improvements, and to limit the duration of the time in 
which the landlord can exercise his right of distress. But 
when we come to sweeping changes, we find, as the 
Duke of Somerset pointed out, that the friends of the 
tenant, when they keep clear of mere robbery, ask either 
for something the tenants do not want, or for something 
they can get any day they please to take it. They do not 
want to become rooted in the soil by having long leases; 
or, if they choose to ask for long leases, with covenants 
amply protecting them, landlords would be only too glad 
to comply with their wishes. There may be changes in 
the law which evidence that could be rigorously tested 
would show to be ay ur improve the general condition of 
mF ey agriculture. But no one proposes such a change 
and at the same time brings forward the evidence by which 
it is supported, and until this is done Land Reform remains 
ona the region of Breeton politics. It lies where Mr. 

AMBERLAIN puts it—in the dismal region of a possible 
cry to catch voter. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


O rule of international law requires that Govern. . 

ments should make their diplomatic despatches 
pleasant to those whom they may address. A collection 
of the communications made by the United States to the 
English Government would be an encyclopedia of 
reproaches, and of veiled or overt threats. The general 
tone of American correspondence is partially explained by 
the double purpose which it is almost always designed to 
serve ; the Secretary of State for the time being is not 
unwilling to annoy a foreign Government, but he is still 
more anxious to display to his countrymen his own 
patriotic zeal. Twenty years ago Mr. Sewarp, in sur- 
rendering, after long hesitation, the Confederate Envoys 
who had been lawlessly seized on board an English 
packet, thought proper to end a long exposition of 
his reasons for performing a simple act of justice with 
a gratuitous declaration that the American Government 
would have detained the prisoners if it had attached any 
value to the possession of their persons. Lord PatMersron 
and his colleagues wisely accepted the concession, without 
entering into any controversy as to Mr. Sewarp’s hypo- 
thetical action in a contingency which had not occurred. 
The publication of Mr. Buats’s despatch on the subject 
of the Panama Canal coincides with the formation of Mr. 
Arruur’s new Cabinet. If, as is probable, Mr. BLaine is 
about to retire, he apparently thinks it expedient to place 
on record his unqualified and vigorous assertion of 
American claims. A successor may be trusted to express 
sentimenis equally patriotic ; but he might perhaps forget 
to attribute a portion of the credit to Mr. Buatne. The 
despatch is addressed to all European Powers; but it 
principally concerns England, and, to a certain extent, 
France. Other European Governments would be willing 
to acquiesce in any arrangement which might satisfy the 
chief commercial and maritime Powers. 

The American Government now gives formal notice to 
the rest of the world that it will maintain the absolute 
political control of the proposed Canal. The same inten- 
tion has been intimated on several previous occasions; but 
it is now for the first time communicated to the European 
Governments. The only partner in the protectorate or 
monopoly is the Columbian Government, which possesses 
the territory through which the passage is to be effected. 
The giant has no hesitation in allowing the dwarf a share 
of the privileges which he denies to his equals. With a 
kind of lofty generosity the Secretary of Stare proposes 
to concede to all nations the commercial use of the 
Canal; nor is he in any way troubled by the fact 
that the stock of the undertaking is principally held 
by French and foreign capitalists. The Panama Rail- 
way was constructed under similar circumstances by 
American undertakers ; and many American railways are 
principally owned in Europe. There is perhaps a literary 
defect in Mr. Bratne’s combination of declaration and 
argument. He contends that the Canal will be principally 
used by American shipping passing between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific harbours of the Union. There is no doubt 
that, as he magniloquently says, the possessions of the 
United States on the Pacific slope are imperial in extent 
and extraordinary in growth; but it might be answered 
that the commercial relations of the two coasts require no 
political ascendency to be exercised. It would certainly 
not occur to any other Power to attempt interference with 
American trade; and in time of peace a protectorate would 
be useless and inoperative. It is by no means certain that 
at Panama, as at Suez, English ships will exceed in number 
those of every other nation; yet the English Government 
would never dispute the sovereignty of the Columbian 
Federation. The imaginary scheme against which Mr. 
Bualne protests is no other than the proposal of guarantee 
of freedom of transit on the part of all maritime Powers. 
It is difficult to understand how such an arrangement 
could be injurious to commerce. It would for that pur- 
pose be wholly unnecessary to consider the amount of 
shipping which might use the Canal under any separate 
flag. Ifthe Canal were by common consent regarded as 
neutral, the competition might safely be entrusted to 
private enterprise. 

The part of the despatch which relates to commerce is 
in fact superfluous. ‘I'he real object of the communication 
is to extend the famous Monroe doctrine, The United 
States claim for themselves the same political supremacy in 
the Western hemisphere which is exercised by the six Great 


Powers in Europe and Asia. “The United States will 
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“insist on their right to take all needful precautions 
“ against the possibility of the Isthmus transit being used 
“ offensively against their interests by land or by sea.”’ 
Mention is elsewhere made of possible war to which the 
United States or the Columbian Union might be parties. 
In such a case, the declaration of the American Govern- 
ment would be irrelevant and useless. The belligerents 
would open or close the Canal as their interest might re- 
quire aud their power might avail, without regard to the 
wers and rights which are reserved in time of peace. 
he gist of the despatch is contained in a reference to a 
treaty, concluded in 1846, between the United States and 
Columbia, and in a haughty announcement that “ this 
“ guarantee does not require reinforcement in accession 
“or assent from any other Power.” In other words, 
Europe or England is prohibited from interfering with the 
American continent ; yet it might be thought that Canada, 
if not England, had something to say to the connexion 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific. The BuoLwer- 
Carton Treaty between England and the United States 
expressly recognized the right of joint guarantee, which is 
now formally denied. Nothing has since happened to 
affect the question, except that the population and wealth 
of the Union have enormously increased. It is true that 
England is, to a larger extent than at any former time, at 
the head of all nations in commercial marine. On the 
other hand, the American Government has conducted a 
+ war to a successful issue; and it succeeded in placing 
a veto on the continuance of the French enterprise in 
Mexico. Mr. Biaiwe may plausibly contend that his 
Government has as much right to the sovereignty of the 
Panama transit as to the decision whether there should be 
a Mexican Empire or Republic. 

The Americans will in all probability be able to control 
the Canal, whether their right to exclusive interference is 
recognized or denied. In international as in private trans- 
actions it is perhaps courteous to disguise rather than to 
assert the possession of special advantages; but it would 
scarcely have suited Mr. Buatne’s purpose to leave the 
claims of his own country and of foreign Powers to settle 
themselves as occasion might serve. A pugnacious dis- 
putant has so far the advantage that he has released him- 
self from the restraints of timidity or delicacy. It is 
assuredly not the wish of England or of any Kuropean 
Power to engage in a controversy with the United 
States which might easily become a quarrel. Mr. 
Bane is perfectly ready for the contest, and, if his 
challenge is not accepted, his successors will assume 
that his pretensions have been admitted. The truth 
is that the practical solution will be independent of 
present diplomacy. If in any future war a belligerent 
should be able and willing to impede the transit of ships, 
he will not be restrained by a declaration which has no 
ground in international law, except so far as that 
anomalous branch of jurisprudence really rests on a com- 
parison of forces and opportunities. The despatch leaves 
in uncertainty the important question of equal or differ- 
ential rates on trading vessels of different countries; but, 
at least in the first instance, the proprietors, like those of 
the Suez Canal, will probably charge equal rates. There 
is an ulterior danger that the Government of the United 
States might obtain more favourable rates for its shipping 
by negotiation or by purchase, Political control over the 
Canal and adjacent territory might afterwards be em- 
ployed to confirm the possession of commercial advantages. 
As it is certain that the Government of the United 
States will not hereafter waive the claims which 
are now advanced, it remains for the European Powers 
to consider how Mr. Biatnz’s imperious document ought 
to be received. The English Government will perhaps 
deem it expedient, in acknowledging the communication, 
to declare that no pretension of the kind can be strength- 
ened by the use of menacing language. It may be well 
to reserve a right, which may perhaps never be exercised, 
of protesting against encroachment on the neutrality of 
the Canal. If a collision at any time occurs, the result 
will not depend on the arguments which might now be 
ene used. Precedent, down to the time of the 

rench expedition to Mexico, and sound reason are op- 
posed to the American claim ; but it is highly probable 
that the territory on the banks of the Canal will become 
virtually subject to American sovereignty, and it would 
be difficult.to displace occupants in possession. It is to be 
regretted that Mr. Buaiye’s political position should have 
‘equired the publication of the despatch. 


CONDITION OF IRELAND. 


ger apn still continues to occupy the foremost place 
on the political scene, and the advantages of the action 
of the Government, tardy as it has been, continue to be 
demonstrated. The higher Roman Catholic clergy, accord- 
ing to their habit, have apparently discerned the winning 
side, and have cast in their lot with it, though the vigorous 
action of Archbishop McCase in reference to a priestly 
Land Leaguer in his own diocese may not be followed 
universally. It is too early yet to decide whether the 
cheerful declarations of some supporters of the Ministry, 
to the effect that the neck of the Land League—that 
League which so lately had their open or half-concealed 
sympathy—is broken, but it is certain that symptoms of 
paralysis are visible. The cases which the League was to 
present have, contrary to some expectations, made their ap- 
pearance before the Commissioners; but that is a function 
to the exercise of which there can be no particular objection. 
Outrages, indeed, continue; andinonecase—unfortunately,a 
fatal onc—it would seem asif Mr. GLapsrone’sadvice at Leeds 
to anti-Land Leaguers had been taken with that literalness 
which Irishmen usually show in interpreting the Prine 
Minister’s illustrations and arguments. But there has 
been no repetition of the Dublin and Limerick riots, and 
the Liberals, as distinguished from the Land Leaguers, 
of the Dublin Town Council have mustered up courage 
sufficient to enable them, with the assistance of their Con- 
servative colleagues and the casting vote of the Lorp 
Mayor, to defeat the impudent proposal for conferring the 
freedom of the City on Mr. Parnett. Nor can it be 
doubted that the remarkable and very unexpected success 
of the Government candidate at Berwick is to be taken 
almost wholly as a verdict of approval in reference to the 
change of their policy towards Ireland. In the intoxica- 
tion of this triumph some Radical organs have ventured 
to hint that they could do without such Conservative support 
as that which Mr. Stannope and Mr. Pionket have offered, 
and which even the Home Secrerary acknowledges with 
gratitude. The leaders of the party, with the possible 
exception of Mr. Grapstonr himself, are likely to put a 
wiser construction on Mr. JERNINGHAM’s majority. 


It is unfortunate, but inevitable, that ina system of 
polity such as prevails in England at present public atten- 
tion should be continually distracted from the actual 
necessities of the moment by controversies as to the past. 
It was quite natural that speakers and writers who had 
been for months and almost for years deprecating the adop- 
tion of a certain line of policy should be volubly eager to 
prove that they had never deprecated it at all. It is 
equally natural that Opposition critics should indulge in 
sarcastic reminders ; but neither proceeding can be regarded 
as particularly profitable. The Home Secretary and the 
Presipent of the Boarp of Trabe in their respective 
addresses at Birmingham and Liverpool seem to have 
arranged to divide the field, Mr. Caamper.ain apolo- 
gizing for the present, Sir W1LL1am Harcourt courageously 
attempting to obliterate the past. The Home Szcrerary 
has always been remarkable for moral courage, and he has 
never perhaps shown the quality more conspicuously than 
in his taunts to his adversaries because they did not them- 
selves nip the Land League in the bud. Sir Wittiam 
Harcourt seems to possess the failing with which Mr. 
CuaMBERLAIN taunted Lord Satispury—a short memory. 
He would otherwise doubtless have remembered that when 
Lord BeaconsFi£Lp’s famous manifesto appeared, its pro- 
phecy of coming dangers in Ireland was met by the 
opposite party with a unanimous shout of ridicule, as an 
attempt to conjure up ghosts in daylight, and an elec- 
tioneering device. It was after the present Ministry suc- 
ceeded to power that the Land League, which was pre- 
viously not in bud, but only in seed, came to be in a state 
to be nipped ; and all the world knows with what energy 
Sir Wittiam Harcourt and his colleagues have until the last 
few days used the nippers. But these controversies as 
to bygones are, as has been said, not over profitable. It is 
in one sense too early, and in another too late, for them: 
There is more interest in the spectacle of the Mayrpool 
Liberals, who not so long ago rapturously cheered 
Ramsay and Home Rule, rapturously cheering Mr. Cuau- 
BERLAIN and Imperial integrity, and still more in the 
spectacle of the Presipent of ‘the Boarp of Trapz himself 
engaged in drawing up a kind of Harmony of the 
Gladstonian gospels. It is. the wont of harmonizers to 
begin by laying down general principle, and Mr. 
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Cuamperiatn has laid down one which has had at least 
the merit of providing a subject of amusement for some 
days to all Tories and most Liberals—that is to say, to the 
whole people of England save a small fraction. The 
generous admission that “there may be times when it is 
“ the highest daty of a Liberal Government to support 
“and assert the law” is not likely very soon to be for- 
gotten. The sermon of which this was the text would have 
been more effective if it had not, like Sir Wurm 
Harcovurt’s, been vitiated by the presence of some singular 
readings of history. To say that conciliation towards 
Ireland is a policy so recent that it has not had time to 
produce results, and that force has always failed, is simply 
to reverse the facts. The three-quarters of a century of 
peace and quietness which, even when England was in 
sore straits, followed the capitulation of Limerick, con- 
trasts curiously with the half-century of trouble and veiled 
or open rebellion which, with its continuous series of con- 
ciliations, has followed the emancipation of the Roman 
Catholics. Against romancing of this kind the plain 
matter-of-fact statements of the Dukes of Abercorn and 
Mar.isorovucu—persons whose acquaintance with Ireland 
erhaps equals that of Mr. Caampernatn and Sir WILLIAM 
ARcouRT—may be set with considerable advantage ; while 
Mr. Piunxet’s speech (could telephonic communication 
have been established between Chelsea, Birmingham, and 
Liverpool) would have acted as a simultaneous refutation 
of the two Ministers. For historical accuracy and poli- 
tical moderation this speech deserves to rank among the 
very best that the whole question has produced. Mr. 
Giapstone’s remarks at Knowsley were, putting the 
sition of the speaker aside, of less interest than those of 
is colleagues; but it is fair to make the allowance that 
he came after them with nothing new to talk about. It 
was probably impossible for him to be silent, yet silence 
would have saved him from two awkward utterances. If 
Mr. Cuamberatn is to be believed when he says that but 
for the Land League the Land Act would not have been 
passed, how is Mr. GrapstonE to be believed when he says 
that the Land League had nothing to do with his Bill or 
its success? If Mr. Grapstone is to be believed when he 
says that the League is or was an organized attempt to 
override the will of the Irish nation, how is it that he left 
it to work its will so long ? 


There is, however, one thing that is satisfactory about 
the apologies of the Government. Lame or not, they 
commit them and their supporters, as far as such things 
can do, to the maintenance of their later, as contra- 
distinguished from their earlier, attitude in reference to 
the Irish question, and that is the principal matter. Sup- 
posing this attitude to be indeed maintained, the interest 
of the situation unquestionably centres upon the working 
of the Land Court itself. Hitherto the operations of that 
Court have been merely preliminary, and, whatever their 
importance, have not had the public attractiveness which 
will belong to the actual settlement of the first disputed 
rent in a genuine test case. It is complained, with per- 
haps not unnatural, but certainly with unwise, querulous- 
ness, that the Court has been somewhat ostentatious 
in inviting tenants to come and be relieved of their 
burdens. The complaint might come with weight from sup- 
porters of the measure, but scarcely from those who have 
trom the beginning regarded it as intended to benefit the 
tenant at the expense of his landlord. Judge O’Hacan 
and his colleagues could not with any decency or gravity 
invite landlords to come and be shorn; nor can much fault 
be found with their reply to Lord Lonerorp’s request for 
information. For it may be reasonably suspected that 
Lord Lonerorp would receive a very similar answer, 
perhaps not distinguished by the courtesy which he 
admits, if he addressed similar questions to any Court 
sitting, or to sit, between the Strand and Carey Street. 
It is idle to pretend that the Land Court is a mere 
Conseil de Prud’hommes, appointed to settle the amicable 
differences between landlords and tenants. Where the 
differences are amicable, there was and is no need of 
a Land Court at all; and where they are not amicable, 
the very fact of its constitution announces it as 
created to protect, not the landlord against the tenant, but 
the tenant against the landlord. The measure and extent 
of this protection remains of course to be proved. There 
is, however, one remark of Judge O’Hacan’s which shows 
more clearly than ever the enormous responsibility which 
will rest upon the sub-Commissioners, and the great ex- 
pense of the proceedings. A solicitor, on the part of a 


landlord, applied for the exclusion of certain town parks 
under the Act; the Commission, however, refused to decide 
the case on this preliminary objection, on the ground 
that a sub-Commission only could determine the facts 
by visiting the spot. It would, indeed, almost seem 
that the Judge does not intend in any case to ad- 
mit the question of fact, thus constantly involving a 
double process. These and other points will doubtless 
be made clear by actual decisions on the merits before 
long. But, in the meantime, it is not surprising that 
Irish landlords, whatever confidence they may have in the 
impartiality of the tribunal, are reluctant to anticipate 
its operations by voluntary reductions of rent. Such 
reductions would not save them from a subsequent appeal 
to the Court; and of the expense, the duration, and the 
probable results of such an appeal, they are, in the mean- 
time, unable to form the slightest idea. 


AUSTRIA AND ITALY. 


— possible effort is being made at Vienna to give 
not only a decorous, but a hearty welcome to the King 
of Iraty. He himself is accompanied by his Queen, and 
attended by his principal Ministers; and Italy is as 
anxious as Austria to mark its sense of the importance of 
the visit. 'The Crown Prince and Princess of Austria will 
be present to take their part in what is felt to be, not only 
a splendid ceremonial, but a considerable political event ; 
and not only the Court, but the people, appear eager to 
testify their good will towards the head of a State which 
was until lately regarded as the undying enemy of 
Austria. That the King of Ivaty should come as the 
cordial friend of the Emperor of Avusrria is regarded with 
pecaliar gratification by the Austrians. They are perfectly 
ready to forget the past ; or, if their memory must wander 
backwards, they may have a secret satisfaction in calling 
to mind that, amid all the reverses of recent years, they at 
least always beat the Italians when single-handed. But no 
doubt they think much more of the future than of the 
past, and regard the Ktna’s visit chiefly as a token that 
the modern policy of Austria is that which most com- 
mends itself to Italy as the basis of an intimate alliance. 
Italy shows that it considers the friendship of Austria as 
the friendship which suits it best, and Austria shows that 
it is much pleased that this should be the well-considered 
opinion of Italy. Such feelings, however, though genuine, 
are vague, and there could not be a better mode of express- 
ing them than that to which a Royal visit gives a peculiar 
opening. The tendency of modern civilization is to con- 
fute, in the most unmistakable manner, the theory that 
one man is as good as another. The personal element in 
government comes continually into greater, and not into 
less, prominence. Prince Bismarck is everything in Ger- 
many, M. Gambetta is very much in France, and Mr. 
GLapsTONE isat least muchin England. Royalty must always 
be the embodiment of the personal element of government 
in some shape or other. Both the Queen and the Prince of 
Watssare always doing something which no one else could 
do, and which innumerable persons are extremely pleased to 
see them doing. It was in a large measure as a personal 
tribute to the Queen that the American Government 
ordered that the English flag should be saluted at York- 
town, and the sympathy shown by the QuEEN at the time 
of the late Presipent’s illness and death has done morv 
than anything else to set the tide of American opinion 
against the Fenians in the States. Towards the accepted 
aud customary embodiments of the personal element iu 
government kindly feelings can be expressed with a 
warmth and an absence of restraint which cannot always 
be displayed towards a whole nation, or a principle, or a 
cause. Those who display the feeling are not obliged to 
ask how far they may be committing themselves. It is 
easy and pleasant to give @ very courteous and animated 
welcome to the King of Iraty when it might be difficult 
to see what is the exact kind of friendship with Italy 
that Anstria desires, what aims it embraces, and what 
strains or tests it would endure. 

No one can doubt that the primary object of the K1na’s 
visit to Vienna is to give a reply on the part of Italy to 
the Tunis expedition. Not that there are any signs of 
immediate hostility between France and Italy. On the 
contrary, the Italian Treaty of Commerce, which the 
French Government had postponed with an appearance of 
lukewarmness greater even than it has manifested towards 
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the English treaty, seems now on the point of being really 
posi Or Both Governments, too, have a solid tie of 
friendship in the enmity with which the Papacy equally 
regards them. The Tunis expedition itself has had the 
wholesome effect of increasing the dislike of the French 

ple for war, and Italy has at this moment every reason 
or desiring peace which a delicate financial situation can 
suggest. It is the future, and probably a not very near 
future, that Italy is considering. Travellers who have 
recently visited the mountain districts which divide France 
and Italy must have noticed the eagerness and rapidity 
with which military works of defence are being pushed 
forward on both sides of the Alps. Italy and France are 
not contemplating a war, but they are contemplating what 
might happen ifa war ever broke out. They are at least 
guarding against those surprises the facility of executing 
which often leads to war. Probably the French and 
Italian Governments could say with equal truth and 
equal earnestness that what they are aiming at is not 
so much to make war difficult as to make war unlikely ; 
just as we fortified Portsmouth some years ago, not 
so much to secure ourselves in case of a war that we fore- 
saw, as to remove from the Emprror the temptation of 
thinking that he could begin a war by seizing on one of 
our great naval strongholds. The Royal visit to Vienna 
is very much like the erection of one of the new forts on 
the Italian side of the Alps. It is a strengthening of 
the defensive position of Italy. War with Italy would 
be one thing, and war with Italy backed by Austria, 
even if Germany kept aloof, would be another and a 
very different thing. It would be a war into which 
no French statesman, not even M. Ottivier or M. Sr.- 
Hitaree, could enter with a light heart. The Austrian 
alliance, like a new fort, only in a much greater degree, 
makes a French war more difficult, and therefore more 
improbable. 


It is not impossible that ecclesiastical matters may 
occupy some of the attention of the Imperial host and his 
Royal guest; for it would be by no means wonderful if the 
Pore decided to leave Rome; and if he chose Salzburg as 
the place of his exile, and was received there by Austria, 
it would be a point of great moment to Italy to know 
what attitude Austria, with the temporary centre of 
Catholicism in its midst, would hold towards Italy. But 
a speculative topic like this can only form a subsidiary 
part of such communications as the Emperor and Kine 
may interchange. 
change any communications of a very definite or prac- 
tical character. 


Austria and Italy may lead at the present moment, 
but in the friendship itself and its ulterior consequences. 
In the first place, it is an alliance between the two minor 
Mediterranean Powers against one of the chief Mediter- 
ranean Powers. In the next place, it is an adhesion of no 
very formal kind, but still an adhesion sufficiently unmis- 
takable, of Italy to the central Powers of Europe, as against 
France on the one side and Russia on the other. No one 
in Turkey or out of it believes that the present stat» of 
things in the East is likely to be of long duration. Lvery 
European statesman must consider how, when the change 
comes, it can be so shaped as to further the ends which he 
in the interests of his own country, and in the interests of 
the permanent peace of the world, thinks the best. Before 
the day of great things comes the day of little things is 
always coming. There is always some minor point 
arising, such as the Tunis expedition, the action of 
France and England in Beypt, or the pressure of 
Russia on the Porte for the payment of its war 
indemnity, which keeps on the alert all the Powers 
interested in the ultimate solution. For all the Great 
Powers, except Germany, the Eastern question is really 
& Mediterranean question. France, Italy, and Austria 
are naturally Mediterranean Powers. Russia longs, 
above all things, to get an outlet from the Black Sea into 
the Mediterranean, and England regards it as indispens- 
eble to the existence of her Empire that she should 
keep the highway through the Mediterranean open. Italy, 
from a variety of causes, of which political gratitude was 
& powerful one, especially in the minds of the late Kine 
and of those who took a leading part in the politics of 
1859 and of the years immediately succeeding, was long 
of opinion that it would be her best policy as a Mediter- 
ranean Power to sail in the wake of France. Her exclu- 
sion by France from participation in the control of Egypt 


The significance of the meeting is not. 
in the consequences to which a friendship between | 


In all probability they will not inter-— 


and the Tunis expedition have altered the opinions of 
Italian statesmen. They see that France will always 
keep down Italy as a Mediterranean Power as much 
as possible, and that the traditional notion that the Medi- 
terranean ought to be a French lake has still a strong 
and abiding hold on those who govern France. A coalition 
between the two minor Mediterranean Powers seems not 
unnaturally to Italians, under present circumstances, to be 
the best way of preventing the realization of the French 
dream. It must be perfectly obvious to every Italian of 
sense that Italy has nothing to gain in the way of 
territory that could be of the slightest use to her by 
the mere breaking up of the Turkish Empire, while 
Austria has, or may not unreasonably think she has, very 
much to gain in such an event. That Austria may pos- 
sibly be some day aggrandized, while Italy is not, is a 
ges that Italian statesmen cannot help taking into 
account. But when they have taken it into account, they 
may be wise in thinking that Italy, in alliance with an 
aggrandized Austria, would have a better chance of hold- 
ing her own in the Mediterranean than Italy as an ally of 
France, subject to perpetual humiliations. Bat it is not 
only the breaking up of the Turkish Empire, which 
perhaps may not come for years—for it could not come 
without a prearranged partition or a great war—that 
is to be thought of. What is to come while the Turkish 
Empire still endures is the thought that must chiefly 
occupy the Italian mind. In this preliminary stage of 
things everything is a question of influence. hat is to 
be the influence of Italy at the Porte? what in Egypt? 
what if Tripoli is threatened or Morocco is threatened ? 
The influence of Italy at the Porte, or in Egypt, or with 
Europe, if Tripoli or Tesesons is threatened, is likely to be 
far greater if sho appears on the scene as the ally of 
Austria, and therefore of Germany, than if she remains in 
the weakness of isolation or in the character of an ally of 
France, always obliged to endure whatever her great and 
very imperious neighbour chooses to impose on her. In re- 
turn, the influence of Austria will be considerably increased 
when she can come forward as representing not only her 
own very coufined Mediterranean seaboard, but the long 
coasts of Italy. How each country is to exercise the in- 
fluence it gains is a point which it may be left to circum- 
stances to determine. It is the fact of the intended co- 
operation of Austria and Italy that gives significance to the 
Royal meeting, and as the meeting itself gives assurance 
of this intended co-operation, it would be an important 
political event even if the Emperor and the Kine talked of 
nothing but the weather when they were together. 


THE TRANSVAAL, 
f hon ratification by the Transvaal Volksraad of the 


Convention is the result of simple causes. The 
leaders invited the Volksraad to violate the pledges which 
they had themselves given, in the belief that the Imperial 
Government would be afraid to resort to force. Mr. 
G.apstone’s declaration at Leeds, and the movement of 
the troops under Sir Evetyy Woop, have convinced them 
that there was a limit to the concessions which they could 
extort. The Convention is accordingly ratified by a 
unanimous vote; but it is accompanied by an unintelli- 
gible comment. The Boers profess to rely on an assurance 
of the English Government that the terms of the Con- 
vention shall be revised if it is found not to work well in 
practice. No such promise has been communicated to the 
press, or otherwise made knownin England. It is possible 
that there may be some inaccuracy in the report. Before 
the latest news a long interval had occurred since the 
date of the last important communication from the Trans- 
vaal, The Boer leaders had time to become fully acquainted 
with the impression which was produced in England by the 
language of the negotiators in their address to the Volksraad, 
and by the subsequent Report of the Committee. They were 
also distinctly informed by the Prime Minister, both in 
his speech at Leeds and probably in more diplomatic form, 
that they have no further serious concessions to expect 
from England. The result has proved the justice of the 
anticipation that, when they found it impossible to rely 
on the weakness which they must have attributed to the 
Government, they would induce the Volksraad to ratify the 
Convention to which the chosen representatives of the 
Boers are already pledged. The military operations 
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ved to be the most efficacious arguments. It would 
ave been a great misfortune if regard for national honour 
had rendered necessary a fresh appeal to force. 
- Although the Volksraad has sanctioned the Conven- 
tion, the Boers are not likely after the evacuation of 
their country to observe its terms with minate fide- 
i The rt of their Committee was remarkably 
candid in the enumeration of articles to which objection 
was taken. It might, perhaps, be supposed that the Eng- 
lish Government would make concessions as to the debt, 
especially as it may be found difficult to recover any sum 
which the Boers may promise to pay. It is more sur- 
prising that the Committee should express the objections 
which they really entertain to those parts of the Conven- 
tion which excite the strongest popular feeling in England. 
The Committee urged the Volksraad to insist on the 
omission of three or four important articles, on the idle 
pretext that they were unnecessary and affronting. Among 
the provisions which, according to the Report, ought to be 
excluded from the Convention, are the guarantee for free- 
dom of religious worship, the prohibition of slavery, and 
the protection of the European inhabitants who have re- 
mained faithful to the Crown. The sincerity of one at 
least of their protests is proved by the recent seizure of 
roperty belonging to one of their own community who 
refused to join in the rebellion. The obstinate denial 
of religious freedom, though it is consistent with the old 
traditions of Calvinism, sounds in the present day like a 
strange anachronism. The stipulation against slavery was 
included in the original Sand River Treaty ; and there isa 
kind of audacious honesty in the professed disinclination 
to renew obligations which have not been found practically 
binding. 

There can be little doubt that the least acceptable part 
of the Convention is that which provides for the pro- 
tection of the native population. It is true that the right 
of interference which was reserved to the English Resi- 
dent is incompatible with entire independence; but the 
Datch negotiators, in recognizing the suzerainty of the 
Queey, conceded in general terms a limitation of the 
absolute sovereignty of the Republican Government. It 
is not known that the representatives of the Boers made 
any strong objection to the control which the Imperial 
Government proposed to exercise over the foreign relations 
of the Transvaal. For English interests the provision 
is perbaps the most important part of the Convention, 
especially since the restriction could, unlike some of the 
internal arrangements, be ems enforced. The pre- 
tence that the Transvaal Republic requires facilities for 
negotiating as to freedom of commerce and transit with 
the neighbouring Portuguese settlements may be sum- 
marily dismissed. The English Government would cer- 
tainly concur in any reasonable agreement for such 
purposes, and it would have a right to guard itself against 
any scheme of differential duties in favour of other 
nations. Circumstances might arise in which it would 
be just and necessary to guard against intervention, in the 
form of treaties with the Transvaal, which European 
Powers might wish to exercise in South African affairs. 
A community of forty thousand men, women, and 
children can scarcely require diplomatic communication 
with distant States. At the time when hostilities were 
interrupted, it was distinctly understood that the inde- 
pendence of the Boer Republic was to be limited to internal 
administration. 

It may possibly be desirable to reconsider the terms of 
the English protectorate over the natives. During the 
short period of annexation, the native tribes, having tech- 
nically become English subjects, may perhaps have 
established a certain claim on the Imperial Government. 
In practice the relations between the Dutch farmers and 
the natives had not been materially altered. The coloured 
population being remitted to its former condition, loses 
rather a prospect of improvement than any advantage 
actually enjoyed. No Government could have established 
equality of rights between the dominant minority and the 
inferior race. It is impossible to confer full constitutional 
privileges on half-civilized tribes which largely outnumber 
the residents of European descent. In the Cape Colony a 
liberal and judicious experiment has been tried by the 
institution of a high franchise, which enables a few natives 
of the highest capacity to exercise political rights. If 
too nmiany of the natives complied with the conditions 
under which equality is attained, it would be necessary to 
Teadjust the sutfrage, so as to secure tothe white inhabitants 


the control of public affairs. The Boers of the Transvaal 
will not be at present disposed to admit the natives within 
their borders to a share, however small, in the govern: 
ment of the country. Lord Satispury in his speech at 
Newcastle reminded his audience that the Boers were 
not the entire graeme of the Transvaal, nor even 
a majority. For his immediate purpose the argument was 
sound; but, when a civilized community is surrounded b 
barbarians, political rights cannot be apportioned by the 
process of counting heads. At this time some of the 
colonists of Natal are beginning to agitate for the con- 
cession of practical independence in the form of responsible 
government. Their aspirations are injadicious and pre. 
mature, for their own population is insignificant, and the 
natives within their borders outnumber them by ten to one, 
It is for the interest of all parties to retain the control and 
protection of an impartial Government. 


If the English Resident is entrusted, in reality as 
well as in form, with the protection of the natives, 
there is reason to fear that his interference may prove 
to be both irritating and ineffectual. He will have no 
armed force at his disposal, nor will he command the 
services of a single policeman. The duty and right of 
remonstrauce will be at the same time ineffectual and un- 
dignified; yet, if he neglects to interpose in cases of 
oppression, his inaction will involve his office and the 
English Government in discredit. It is not desirable that 
factious Boers should think their honour concerned in ex- 
hibiting the impunity with which they will be able to 
violate the terms of the Convention. If no real protection 
is afforded, the natives will suffer by the nominal main- 
tenance of an illusory safeguard. It must also be remem- 
bered that a right of protecting natives involves, to some 
extent, the responsibility of restraining their encroachments. 
The people of the Transvaal would havea right to complain 
of any violence or plunder which might be perpetrated by 
native chiefs who were under the protection or patronage 
of the English Government. If the stipulations of the 
Convention are in this respect relaxed, it would be neither 
necessary nor becoming to rescind the prohibition of kid. 
napping and slavery. If the engagement was broken by 
the Boers, the Imperial Government would, as in all 
similar cases, be entitled to choose its own time and methods 
for enforcing the performance of the treaty. Since the 
Convention has been ratified as a whole, it is not impossible 
that some arrangement with respect to the natives may be 
made by friendly negotiation. The English Government 
is bound to secure the rights and property of those who 


adhered to their allegiance during the recent troubles, and 


especially of the English residents. The Boers have 
nothing to gain by persecuting their political opponents, 
and their possible desire of revenge deserves no favourable 
consideration. In their contention as to the debt they are 
probably in the wrong; but in such cases the debtor who 
is unwilling to pay has a great advantage over a right!ul 
claimant. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW ON THE 
CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


years ago Mr. DiskaELI compared the two 
ancient party Reviews to hangers-on at rival coaching 
inns which had been left desolate by the transfer of traffic 
from roads to railways. The comparison has become even 
more accurate with the further lapse of time. Whether one 
of them painfully argues that Mr. Gtapstone’s Administra- 
tion is actuated by sound Whig principles, or its rival 
denounces the Whig oligarchy which has long since become 
powerless, their relation to the political contests of the 
present day is as remote as the traditions of the ‘ High- 
“ flyer” or the “ Rocket.” It would be well for the Con- 
servatives if the Government adhered to old Whig 
principles; and they would profit still more largely by the 
re-establishment of the W hig oligarchy as it flourished down 
to the death of Lord Patmerstoy. An article on the Past 
and Future of the Conservative Party in the current 
number of the Quarterly eview is partly occupied with a 
vindication of Pirr, by whose example, rather than by 
that of Peet, modern leaders of the party are exhorted to 
regulate their concnct. The Prrr and Fox controversy is 
introduced by a shirt discussion of Whig and Tory politics 
from the Revolution of 1688 to the end of the eighteenth 
century. A disquisition on the principles of the twenty- 
fifth Kgyptian dynasty would for practical purposes te 
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equally instructive. The writer, who might be thought 
a zealous partisan, suddenly arrives at the conclasion 
that party government ought no longer to be main- 
tained. As it is impossible to get rid of the system, 
and especially of the large Liberal majority which 
js its present result, it is hardly worth while to inquire 
whether division into parties is expedient or necessary. If 
there were no parties, there would be no need to discuss 
the Past and Future of the Conservative Party. It also 
seems slightly inconsistent for a writer who disapproves of 

rty politics to direct against the Government a not 
undeserved attack. At the present moment it is true that 

ty struggles ought to be, and indeed are, suspended 

in presence of a common danger. If Lord Braconsrretp 
or Lord Satispury had been called upon as Minister to 
suppress rebellion in Ireland, there is little doubt that 
some members of the present Government would be at 
the head of an agitation in favour of the Land League. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, indeed, even while in office, avows his 
partial sympathy with an organization directed against 
proprietary rights. The conduct of the Conservatives has 
thus far been admirably loyal and patriotic. 

The Quarterly Reviewer with reason declares that, if 
the Opposition hopes to resume power, it must, instead of 
contenting itself with exposure of the errors of the Govern- 
ment, form and support a policy of its own. The doctrines 
which the Conservatives are advised to profess and defend 
would, if the counsels of the Quarterly are followed, effec- 
tually perpetuate Liberal supremacy. To the approaching 
extension of the suffrage the Reviewer offers no objection. 
He is willing to concede household suffrage in counties, 
though he fears the results of redistribution of seats. It 
will perhaps be found impossible to resist one of the most 
mischievous changes which have yet been proposed by the 
subversive party ; but a vast increase of the power of the 
poorest class is not to be regarded with complacency. The 
same majority which is about to enfranchise the agricul- 
tural labourers will-regulate at its pleasure the reappor- 
tionment of seats; or, if redistribution is postponed, it 
will be more thoroughly effected in a future Parliament 
with the aid of the augmented constituencies. It is but 
an idle pretence to affect popular sympathies merely be- 
cause submission to superior force may be unavoidable. 
The House of Lords, in dealing with the Land Bill, set an 
example of the tone and spirit in which statesmen may 
acquiesce in objectionable legislation which they cannot 
prevent. The principal speakers exposed with unanswer- 
able force the errors of a measure which they nevertheless 
could not reject without causing greater evils. The Con- 
servative party will not be strong enough to prevent a 
further degradation of the suffrage, but it is not bound to 
applaud a vicious policy. The Reviewer also favours the 
institution of County Boards which will be constracted in 
such a manner as to abolish the influence of the gentry. 

The historical disquisitions of the Quarterly Reviewer, 
and his unwilling approval of household suffrage, have 
bat a slight connexion with the main purpose of his 
essay. In his opinion the Conservatives are to rehabilitate 
themselves by a recurrence to the commercial policy 
which he attributes to Canning and Hoskisson, or, 
in other words, to a comparatively moderate system 
of Protection. Though his meaning is enveloped in 
some obscurity, he evidently thinks it desirable to im- 
pose duties on corn, and on foreign manufactures, 
if not on raw materials. By this short and simple 
method he hopes to win over, not only farmers and lan d- 
lords, but artisans and traders. It is nothing toa pro- 
fessor of antediluvian politics and economy that the land- 
owners know the restoration of the Corn-laws to be 
impossible, while most of them would deem it unjust. 
Neither manufacturers nor workmen fear the competition 
of foreign goods, though it is true that many among thom 
resent the protectionist tariffs of foreign countries. The 
imaginary corn duty would, according to its proposer, not 
even benefit the English producer. Part of the Reviewer's 
scheme is the fantastic plan of uniting the colonies with 
the mother-country in a Customs Union, with the result 
of allowing Canadian corn to be imported free of duty, 
while American produce would be taxed. Manitoba is, as 
he truly says, not less well suited to the growth of wheat 
than the best parts of the Western States; and it would 
seem to follow that the English farmer would still be 
undersold, though he might, if he thought it worth while, 
console himself by the reflection that the profit went into 
the pocket of a colonist. As a supplement to his notable 


project the Reviewer contends that colonial members 
ought to be admitted into the English Parliament. Per- 
haps Victoria would return Mr. Berry, who is bent 
on excluding from the colony which he lately ruled, not. 
only English goods, but English immigrants. The writer 
has not the smallest ground for believing that any of the 
great colonies would concur with the mother country 
in a common tariff. On the other hand, Englishmen are, 
not prepared to be governed by a Parliament recruited 
from another hemisphere or from the antipodes. 

It would be a waste of time to discuss the absurdities 
which purport, according to the Reviewer, to form the policy 
of the Conservative party. It would be a grave misfortune 
if the only nucleus of constitutional opposition were to be 
dissolved by the pursuit of impracticable chimeras. The, 
writer in the Quarterly violates not only the rules of, 
common sense but the simple principles of discipline.. The 
party can do nothing if it mutinies against its leaders, who. 
have already repudiated the newfangled Protectionism, 
which has been revived under anothername. Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore has on several occasions expressed his con- 
tinued conviction of the truth of the principles which he. 
has always maintained. Lord Satispury at Newcastle 
declared that raw materials and the food of the people 
were sacred ; and there is no sérious agitation for any im- 
post except a duty uponcorn. The attempt to snatch a 
few votes here and there by humouring temporary and 
local prejudices can only weaken a party whose in- 
fluence is indispensable to the country. Those who 
tamper with schemes of “Fair Trade” risk the defeat or 
postponement of the coalition which may be anticipated 
at an earlier or later period between the two great sections 
of constitutional politicians. No Liberal of any shade 
will co-operate with advocates of Protection. Even re- 
taliation must be limited to articles which are not pro- 
duced at home. A duty on Lyons silks would for the 
time encourage the English manufacturer, with the result 
of his sudden ruin if the retaliatory policy produced its 
intended effect in the modification of the French tariff. 
Lord Satisspury confined his illustration of retaliatory 
duties to French wines, which come into competition with 
no English products. The Conservative party will have 
enough to do in defending the Crown, the House of Lords, 
the Church, the institution of property, and the right of 
free contract, without wasting or annihilating its strength 
in foolish and impossible enterprises. 


THE NEXT FRENCH CABINET. 


HE month which is almost at an end has been an 
exciting, yet disheartening, time for the political 
gossips of Paris. They have found a new ramour await~- 
ing them at every street corner; but they have been un- 
able to retail it except under peril of hearing it contra- 
dicted by the fortunate possessor of some newer rumour 
still, Even the august Bureau which transmits the most 
authentic intelligence to the English public has had to 
own itself at fault. The certain truth of one day has 
been the exposed falsehood of the next. There is reason 
to think, however, that the two opinions between which 
M. GamsetTa was for a time supposed to be halting 
really represented successive stages in his mental his- 
tory. He may at one moment have wished M. Ferry 
to resign without waiting for a debate in the Chamber, 
and at «nother have wished him to resign after and 
in consequence of a debate in the Chamber. Each of 
these desires is in itself intelligible, because each aims 
at a different end, and proposes to attain it by dif- 
ferent means. In the first instance, it is probable that M. 
GaAMBETTA was genuinely anxious to get the transfer of 
power from M. Ferry to himself accomplished with as 
little noise as possible. In this way M. Ferry and the 
least incapable of his colleagues might have been in- 
cluded in the new Cabinef. It muy be objected with 
much plausibility that a man whose only experience 
of office has been gained in the character of a dictator 
could hardly have cared to have for his lieutenant a 
man who had only just ceased to be Prime Minister. 
The influence which the latter might have been expected 
to exert in the early days of the new Cabinet’s existence 
would have been inconveniently great. He would have had 
the threads of all that was going on too much in his own 
hands. M. Gamperra, unless rumour does him injustice, 


. will mean to be master in his own Cabinet; and M. Frrry 
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is plainly a man who would have had the will, and occa- 
sionally perhaps the power, to thwart this intention. Bat 
then M. Gamperra may have felt that he was bound to think 
of the political sitnation, as well as of his personal tastes ; 
and, from this point of view, there was much to be said 
in favour of a method of Ministerial reconstruction which 
would have allowed M. Ferny to take office under his suc- 
cessor. Had this method been adopted, the new Cabinet 
would at starting have been a Gampetta-Ferry Cabinet, 
not a Gamberta Cabinet pare and simple. In appearance, 
at all events, such a Cabinet would not have differed very 
much from the existing Cabinet. It would have been pro- 
ssive, because no Republican Minister since M. Duraure 
been bold enough to proclaim that the Republic would 
do well to stand still; but it would not have moved further 
or faster than it fancied itself obliged to move. 

For some reason or other, however, M. Gamperra 
thought it wise to reject this unobtrusive way of taking 
office, and to insist upon hearing from the Deputies what 
it is that they wish him todo. Now, unless the Deputies 
are prepared to eat their own words with unusual prompti- 
tude and unusual affectation of appetite, the discussion 
with which the Session will open is almost certain to be 
of a violent kind. It is said, indeed, that many of 
the Deputies are less extreme in their views than they 
allowed the electors to believe. But this suspected mode- 
ration is not likely to be shown just yet. Those who 
secretly favour it will wish to see which way the wind is 
blowing before they commit themselves to their course. 
They will allow the speaking to be done by others, and as 
the issue raised relates only to the acts of a Ministry 
which is already condemned, they will vote as they are 
expected rather than as they themselves wish. The result 
will be, that the apparent strength of the extreme party in 
the Chamber will be greater after the debate than it was 
before it, and a Cabinet formed under these circum- 
stances will naturally reflect the tone of the debate which 
has given birth to it. It will bo likely to look for its 
chief support to that section of th» Advanced Left which 
differs from the Extreme Left in litle else than in its 
desire to see a Radical policy carried out by M. Gamperta 
rather than by M. Crémenceav. M. Gamperra’s determi- 
nation to give the majority in the new Chamber an 
opportunity of formulating its opinion before he sets to 
work to construct an Administration is consequently some- 
thing more than a matter of purely personal moment. It 
may prove to have some degree of politieal significance. 
A large number of the deputies who have been re-elected 
have not been re-elected to vote quite as they have voted 
hitherto. They have come back under more stringent 
pledges to the electors. That they will ultimately try to 
evade these pledges is likely enough. The men themselves 
have not changed since 1877; the only difference is that 
they have had to make larger promises in order to retain 
their seats. But they wiil hardly make this attempt in 
the first debate of the first Session. They will not mount 
the tribune in October merely to declare that all that they 
said no longer ago than August was so much moonshine. 
So far as they speak at all, they will speak in the sense 
of their addresses to their constituents. They will talk 
of the necessity of sweeping reforms—reforms which shall 
for ever purge the Republic of the last taint of monarchical 
leaven, and make short work of the Church, the magis- 
tracy, and the Senate. M. Gamperra may know perfectly 
well that these seeming enthusiasts only mean a fraction 
of what they say. Bat he may not be able, when framing 
his programme or forming his. Cabinet, to disregard what 
has been said and to think only of what has been meant. 
When the desire to learn the views of the majority from 
their own lips has been professed by the leader of the 
Left and deferred to by the Presipent of the Repustic, it 
will not be easy to act as though no such wish had been 
entertained or acted on. 

For the moment, indeed, M. Gamperra appears to be 
once more leaning towards moderate counsels. His speech 
and his silence during his recent visit to Normandy have 
alike pointed in this direction, He has for the most part 
rs clear of politics, and, on the one occasion when he 
did allow himself to touch on them, it was merely to 
utter the reassuring commonplace that, as the Republic 
belongs to the nation and not to a party, it is wide 
enough to embrace every Frenchman. (Generalities 
of this kind have seldom been found to hamper their 
authors when it has proved convenient to disregard them. 
A man must show himself a Frenchman before he can 


establish the title to be enfolded in these maternal armg 
and the possession of sound political opinions may easily 
be made a part of the Republican conception of nation. 
ality. The foes who belong to a man’s own household 
may fairly claim the largest share of his hatred. That 
M. Gameetra has not lost sight of the advantages asgo. 
ciated with the pursuit of a conciliatory policy may be 
fully admitted. But his realization of these advanta 
has not governed his action in the past, and there 
is not much ground to suppose that it will exert an 
more effectual influence upon his action in the future. Ip 
form, indeed, it may still be an open question whether he 
is going to ally himself with the Moderate or the Extreme 
section of the Republicans. But, in fact, it seems to be 
no longer of much importance what the party with which 
he happens to associate himself happens to be calle’. The 
faculty of offering an effectual resistance to the continually 
growing demands of the extreme Radicals is, to all appear. 
ance, denied to French Republican politicians. The utmost 
they can bring themselves to say is that the time 
has not yet come for doing this or that, and this 
dilatory plea naturally serves as an invitation to the 
Radicals to show that the time has come sooner than the 
Government expected. The only difference that is likely 
to be visible between a Gamperra Cabinet in which the 
Moderate Left has the predominance and a Gampernm 
Cabinet in which the Advanced Left has the predominance 
is that in the one case the Extreme party will dictate what 
the Cabinet is to do, while in the other case an Extreme 
Cabinet will do what it dictates to itself. 


THE ENGLISH LAND QUESTION. 


— agitation for the transfer of ownership from land- 
lords to tenants is so significant and characteristic 
that, at the risk of repetition, it may be expedient to recur 
to the subject. Sir Georce Bowyer has lately quoted 
Mr. Gtapstoye’s former declaration that the principle 
of the Irish Land Billis not applicable to England; 
yet the chief danger of the movement consists in the 
uncertainty which prevails as to Mr. GLapsronu’s pre. 
sent or fature intentions. , He has, with fall knowledge 
of the predatory nature of the schemes which are pro- 
posed, vaguely promised to introduce a Land Bill. It is 
not known—perbaps he may not himself know—whether 
his designs refer to land-tenure or to the relations between 
agricultural lessors and lessees. There is some inconveni- 
ence in the existence of an omnipotent Minister who 
cannot be trusted to protect any existing institution 
or any kind of property. For the moment the land- 
theorists are comparatively silent, although they may 
be supposed to retain their objections to life estates, 
and their desire to create occupying freeholders. 
The Chairman or President of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
who is the principal author of the project of legisla- 
tive robbery, has for many years taken an active part in 
the less iniquitous agitation for changes in the tenure of 
land. He onsome occasions resented, perhaps not without 
reason, the suggestion that he well knew how little entails 
or settlements for the most part interfefed with profitable 
cultivation. There is no doubt that, although the great 
settled estates are better and more liberally managed than 
small properties, life-tenants are in many instances unable 
or unwilling to provide capital which might be advantage- 
ously applied to improvements. The greater or less 
extent of the evil was a legitimate subject of discus- 
sion. The law of devolution will probably be altered in 
a few years, if not by the present Parliament; and ex- 
perience will show. whether the abolition of restrictions 
will tend to the benefit of occupiers. Large farmers will 
be the principal sufferers if great estates are broken up; 
and it is perhaps for that reason that the agitation against 
the existing laud laws has for the present subsided. If the 
difficulties of which their advocates have loudly com- 
plained had been urgent, Lord Carrns’s Bill of last Session, 
which removed many impediments to the transfer of land, . 
would have been gladly accepted. Perhaps some of the 
more sagacious tenant-farmers may regard with apprehen- 
sion a possible result of changes in the law in the form of 
the multiplication of small freeholds. At the late meet- 
ing of the Farmers’ Alliance, a simple-minded member 
who was not in the secrets of the governing body ex- 
pressed some surprise at the omission in the Bin of any 
provision for the liberation of the land from the restric- 
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—— 
tions to which estates are now often subject. Mr. Howarp 
replied that it was thought expedient for the present to 
confine the efforts of the Alliance to the adjustment of 
relations between landlord and tenant. 

Since the time when the agitation for changes in the laws 
of land-tenure was prosecuted under the same auspices, 
nothing has happened which affects the right of free 
contract, except that the Irish Land Bill has supplied a 

dent for arbitrary interference with the rights of 
Repeated and strenuous protestations that 
the circumstances of Ireland were wholly exceptional are 
now coolly disregarded. The main principle of the Alli- 
ance Bill is servilely copied from the legislation of last 
Session; and the machinery is more flagrantly unfair than 
that of the Irish Bill. The tenant-farmers of each Poor 


‘Law Union are to elect the arbitrators who will deter- 


mine the share of the property of the landlords which is to 
be transferred to the tenant. One member of the Alliance, 
withacertain sense of delicacy, proposed that the constitution 
of the tribunal should not be settled before the creation of a 
new system of County Boards ; but the authors of the Bill 
adhered to their original scheme, though the proposed 
modification would have made little difference. In the 
County Boards, as in the Boards of Guardians, the land- 
lords who are to be plundered will be in a small minority. 
It must be assumed that Mr. Howarp spoke with literal 
trath when he declared that few or none of the clauses of 
his Bill were taken from the Irish Land Act, which 
Mr. Guapstone declares that he will never apply to Great 
Britain. The promoters of the Farmers’ Alliance evidently 
believe that they have taken accurate measure of Mr. 
GtapsTone’s character. With or without the use of the 
same phrases they propose, according to the interpretation 
of their own partisans, to create fixity of tenure and freedom 
of sale, and to regulate rents by the discretion of 
a Court of Arbitration instead of by bargain between the 
parties. With an abundance of precaution, they have also 
taken care to pack the tribunal. Perhaps they have some 
excuse for thinking Mr. Guapstone capable of expropri- 
ating English landlords in spite of his pledges, on the 
pretext that the text of the Irish Bill has not been literally 
copied. 

The pretence that the main object of the Bill is to 
secure compensation for tenants’ improvements is trans- 
parently fallacious. The supposed improvements are to be 
measured by the price which a purchaser will give for the 
tenancy at a rent determined by the tenant-farmers who 
will be assessors. The landlord may, if he chooses, pay 
the amount, with the consequence of either occupying 
the land himself for the future or of letting it to a farmer 
who will instantly acquire a second tenant-right, to 
be similarly sold. An applicant may safely bid high 
for an occupation which happens to suit him, with the 
knowledge that he may at a later period apply to the 
Court to reduce his rent. The enactment of the Bill 
would probably reduce at a stroke the saleable value of all 
the land in the kingdom by thirty, forty, or perhaps fifty 
per cent. It would also deprive the landowner of all the 
pleasures and advantages of his position, except as far as 
regards the land in his own occupation. If through 
absence, or during a widowhood or minority, the graz- 
ing of a demesne were let to a neighbouring farmer, 
the tenant would at once become the part owner, and 
the real proprietor would only be able to resume 
possession by a partial repurchase. The clauses which 
affect to provide for any kind of compensation to 
the landlords would be in practice nugatory. Mr. 
Howarp, who, not content with despoiling his victims, 
seems to wish to practise on their credulity, remarks that 
the landlord will derive an advantage from the interest 
which the outgoing tenant will have in providing a solvent 
and capable successor. Another speaker more candidly 
observed that he thought that the meeting had better con- 
fine itself to the benefits to be conferred on the tenants, 
without troubling itself about the interests of the landlords. 
It is not an encouraging illustration of the tendency of 
democratic government that an intelligent and personally 
respectable body should publicly meet together to ask from 
Parliament a gratuitous donation to themselves of property 
belonging to a class which, as they think, commands fewer 
votes. Kew of their number can really think that their 


demands are just or reasonable. 


Owners of other kinds of property will be guilty of 
culpable imprudence if they countenance or tolerate an 
pen attack on the rights of landowners. The bold and 


paradoxical demand of the abolition of all freedom of 
contract between landlord and tenant will assuredly not 
be confined to one kind of wealth. Land has been ac- 
quired by its owner as honestly and as lawfully as any 
other kind of investment. The State has guaranteed 
his possession as fully as if he or his predecessors had 
bought Consols, or shares in mines, in railways, or in other 
industrial undertakings. One of the implied conditions 
has been that he should, subject to the law as it existed 
when he invested his money, be at liberty to make 
the most advantageous bargain with any persons who 
acquire under him any estate by hire or by purchase. 
The right of the Legislature to expropriate him for public 
objects has in most cases not been a matter of practical 
consideration; and, in any event, it was to involve full 
compensation. It is now proposed that any contract of 
letting which he may make shall be invalidated if the 
tenant, finding it disadvantageous, can satisfy a partial 
Court of the justice of his contention. The whole land of 
Great Britain is to be summarily excluded from the domain 
of free contract, founded on demand and supply. On the 
other hand, the tenant, if he deems his case too out- 
rageous to be brought into the Land Court, can at 
any time practically throw up his occupation. The re- 
cent experience of landowners shows that the abandon- 
ment of farms is a common occurrence. If the Irish Land 
Act, in itself anomalous, is to form a precedent for an 
English Land Act, the Bill of the Farmers’ Alliance will 
more fully justify fature schemes for the confiscation of 
capital. On the Continent projects of legislative spoliation 
are more usually directed against personalty than against 
property in land. The farmers themselves will do well to 
take warning by the threats of the Labourers’ Union. 
Agrarian revolution will not end with the creation, without 
a shadow of right, of perpetuities in favour of those who at 
present happen to occupy large farms. With cynical 
selfishness, the agitators not only covet the property of 
landlords, but utterly disregard the interests of future 
applicants for farms and of small purchasers. The 
Alliance Bill, if it became law, would in a great de- 
gree prevent the acquisition of freeholds of moderate 
size, because no man could prudently buy a farm which 
he could not safely let. The labourers will, in virtue of 
the votes which they will soon acquire, be able to use 
the only argument on which the Alliance agitators now 
rely. 1f property is to be distributed by popular suffrage, 
it will not belong to large farmers. 


THE WILBERFORCE CASE, 


the trial of Manet Witperrorce could come to 
only one end was from the beginning as much a 
matter of certainty as anything can be which depends 
upon that very variable quantity, the intelligence of a 
jury. It would have been a grave misfortune if a flagrant 
example of one of the most mischievous of crimes had 
missed its due punishment; yet the trial cannot be said to 
have been altogether satisfactory in its result. No one, 
except very stern moralists, will complain of the compara- 
tive leniency of the sentence. Mapet WILBERFORCE, or AuY 
Normanby, or Mrs. TRENEFIDI, or the Countess PENEFLIs, 
was a sufficiently audacious adventuress, and the evidence 
shows very clearly. that, at least in her earlier life, she had 
not been too careful to keep untarnished that “ crown of 
“her womanhood” of which she spoke so pathetically 
in court. But of positive crime as distinguished from 
vice there is, putting her perjuries out of the question, not 
a very heavy record against her; indeed the record may 
be said to be confined to a failure to discharge the bills of 
carvers and gilders with due punctuality. She was cer- 
tainly not the sort of person that an affectiqnate son would 
desire as a companion for a father in something like a 
condition of dotage ; but that is about all that can be said. 
The extraordinary recklessness of her fictions, in which 
she utterly disregarded a certain wise criticism and “ kept 
“ not time,” has been much commented upon. Bat this 
is a not uncommon failing of her sex, and it may be ac- 
counted for partly by an old habit of making assertions 
which nobody took the trouble to examine or expose, and 
partly by the irritation which the Charity Organization 
Society has the special faculty of arousing in the guilty 
and the innocent alike. ‘hat association has man 
enemies; but a defender of it who should not blench at 
paradox might urge that this faculty is not without its 
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value from a public point of view. It cannot do much 
harm, though it causes much annoyance to the innocent, 
and induces the guilty to put themselves definitively 
within the grasp of the law. So Miss WILBERFORCE, in a 
familiar phrase, “put her head down,” and went blindly 


could certainly afford to abandon point after point which 
she professed herself accidentally unable to meet. Enough 
remained to support half-a-dozen distinct charges of 
perjury ; and it is only surprising that so artless a person 
‘should have succeeded in living on her wits until the 
tolerably ripe age of forty or forty-two, which, it would 
seem, must be substituted for twenty-seven in Miss 
Wieerrorce’s description. It is true that the history, as 
opposed to the fiction, of her life was not got up by the 
prosecution with the artistic completeness of a French 
dossier. Her own story was complete; but, unluckily, the 
parts: would not hold together. Mr. Potann’s story was 
quite invulnerable as far as it went, but it leaves large 

tions of Miss WitBerrorce’s life unaccounted for. It 
is, indeed, possible that edification, as contrasted with 
amusement, has not lost much by the existence of the 


In this, however, as insome other points connected with 
the trial, there is matter of more public importance than 
the mere detection and punishment of an interesting ad- 
venturess. It is perfectly clear, from what has actually 
been proved, that Miss WILBERFORCE was a person upon 
whom it would have been just as well that the police 
should have their eyes, and it does not appear that, until 
she drew down upon herself the suspicions of the Charit 

Organization Society, anybody had any kind of watchful 
eye upon her. This is, indeed, a minor point, because 
it is on the whole better, according to the English 
conception of personal and political freedom, that 
wolves should sometimes be able to masquerade in 
sheep’s clothing, than that sheep should have their fleeces 
rudely pulled about and officially inspected. The actual 
conduct of the trial itself suggests other matters of more 
importance. There can be no doubt that, however badly 
Maset Wivserrorce played her game as a concocter of 
personal and family history, she did not play it at all badly 
as an advocate for her client. She succeeded in wasting a 
great deal of time; in actually parrying, not by acute 
cross-examination, but by well-acted helplessness, some of 
the charges brought against her; in attracting a consider- 
able amount of sympathy out of doors, and in producing a 
most extraordinary effect on the jury. All this would have 
been prevented, while the ends of justice could not have 
been in any way defeated, by the appointment of a re- 
sponsible counsel for her. It may seem at first sight brutal 
to deprive a woman of her recognized feminine arms; but 
a very little consideration will show that such conduct 
of a case as that which Mase. WiLBerrorce was allowed 
is an absurdity. She was alternately counsel and client— 
the former when she thought she could meet a charge, the 
latter when she knew she could not. No one was exactly 
to blame for this. In instances where a defendant is 
both aole and willing to conduct his own case under the 
ordinary restrictions imposed on counsel, it is of course 
desirable that he should be allowed to do so. But in cases 
where these conditions are not fulfilled, it seems desirable 
that professional assistance should be as a matter of course 
assigued. ‘his is already done in certain cases in England ; 
in Scotland it is, if we mistake not, the rule; and there 
are advantages in it which are obvious enough, and which 
have been strikingly illustrated in this case. 
The conduct of the jury, however, and the eccentric 
manner in which the actual verdict was arrived at, are, 
after all, the matters which most deserve comment. It 
must have been impossible for any reader of the report to 
repress a feeling of devout thankfulness that his own life, 
freedom, or property was not subject to the arbitration of 
the singular beings who hesitated, and for a long time re- 
fased, to find Manet WisBerrorce guilty of perjury. 
Nothing need be said of the recommendation to mercy ; 
that was sensible enough, and would probably have 
been endorsed by a very considerable number of per- 
sons both in court and out of it. But how any reason- 
able man with the evidence before him could doubt 
that perjury had been actually committed is a mystery 
which is comprehensible only to those, and even to those 
but partially, who have had the misfortune to be on juries 


pulveris exigui jactus by which this unexpected disturbance 
was quelled was as characteristic as the trouble itself. 
The belief of the jurymen in Miss WiLBeRForce’s innocence 
was proof against logic, but not against lunch—or rather 
the loss of it. Had Mr. Justice Hawkiys been more com. 


into the fray, with the natural results. The prosecution | passionate or less patient, an absurd miscarriage of justice, 


which would have been a great encouragement to the 
honourable fraternity of perjurers, must have occurred, 
As it was, the jurymen, driven to choose between Miss 
WILBERFORCE and their midday meal, decided for the latter 
—an additional proof of the wisdom of Perstus and 
Rabetais in indicating the trae Master of Arts, Logic 
among the rest. It is not wouderful that the circumstance 
should have been made an occasion of renewing the cry 
for the substitution of decision by a majority for unani. 
mous decision in such cases. Unluckily it is by no means 
invariably the case that the majority are on the right 
side, and so the one system has nearly as much chance of 
going wrong as the other. However, on this particular 
occasion no actual harm has been done, except the harm 
which may arise from such a display of the haphazard 
manner in which paius and penalties may or may not be 
incurred. It is to be hoped that when Miss WILBERFORCE, 
or Mrs. TRENEFIDI, comes out of prison, she will bestow 
in some better way the talents which, despite her inability 
to make up a connected story, she undoubtedly possesses. 
Judging from the conduct of the jury, she will not 
find it impossible to discover believers in her complete 
innocence even then. Indeed, the brightness of her at 
present rather dark prospects and the reputation of the 
jury for intelligence both gain from a supposition which 
is, after all, not improbable—that her defenders among 
the twelve voted as they did, not because they loved her 
much, but because they disliked the Charity Organization 
Society more. 


PONTIFICATE OF LEO XIII. 


he current number of the Edinburgh Review contains an 
interesting article on Pope Leo XIII., chiefly occupied in 
recounting, from the writer's point of view, the past events of his 
pontificate. There is not much in the actual record that will be 
new to our readers, and many of the views expressed are in sub- 
stantial accord with those which we have frequently put before them; 
but the reviewer makes some statements which are questionable or 
exaggerated, or at least require confirmation, and others which are 
unquestionably incorrect ; and while his estimate of the aims and 
intentions of Leo XIII. is in the main a fair one, the final verdict 
pronounced on his career as a whole is certainly premature and 
probably unjust. On the details of the last Conclave it is needless 
to enlarge here, the more so as the subject was fully discussed in 
our columns at the time; but there are one or two points in the Re- 
viewer's narrative which require supplement or correction. It was 
not only the successful discharge of his duties as nuncio at Brussels, 
but still more the express recommendation of King Leopold L, 
which made it practically impossible to ignore Pecci’s claim to the 
purple, though the secret distrust of Pius IX. and the uncon- 
cealed jealousy of Cardinal Antonelli interposed an umpre- 
cedented and scarcely decent delay to his promotion, nor was 
he summoned to Rome till after the death of the latter. It 
is true that he was then raised to the high dignity of Camer- 
lengo, but the Reviewer omits to explain that this act of the 
moribund Pontiff may not improbably have been designed to 
bar his way to the succession, as it is very unusual indeed for the 
Cardinal Camerlengo to be elected Pope. There were, by the 
way, if we are not mistaken, not two but four “creatures” of 
Gregory XVI. still surviving at the time of the last Conclave. It 
is a popular error no doubt to imagine that “ the great Catholic 
Powers have or had a veto on a consummated election.” No such 
right was ever claimed or admitted. But it is hardly accurate, 
on the other hand, to speak of the veto which is cluimed by 
Austria, France, and Spain, and has frequently been exercised, as 
simply “a matter of courtesy,” though it rests on no express 
written guarantee. No candidate whose name had been previously 
denounced by the Cardinal representing any of the three privil 
States has for many centuries been elected, but this veto must 
precede the election, and can be exercised once only, There 18 
one incident again connected with the election of Leo XIII. on 
which the Reviewer dwells at some length with more severity, to 
say the least, than our existing information justifies. It may 
reasonably be regretted that the new Pope yielded to the per 
suasions of those around him and gave his primary benediction 
urbi et orbi from the inner instead of the outer balcony of St 
Peter's; but it was reported at the time on high authority that 
his hesitation was due to the refusal of the Italian Government, 
which had been privately communicated with, to ensure order 
the traditional programme was observed; nor can it fairly 
be said that their subsequent conduct makes this expla 


themselves, and have thus had an opportunity of analysing 
‘the reasoning processes of the average juryman. The 


nation a less plausible one. ‘I'hat another and far graver procedure 
of the newly elected Pontiff was more well-intentioned and com 
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seientious than discreet we have always ourselves maintained. To 
restore—or rather to give—at once to the College of Cardinals the 
fall enjoyment of their constitutional rights as the standing 
Doasell of the supreme ruler of the Church was in itself a most 
iseworthy act; but for Leo XIII. thus to seize the first moment 
or making into a reality what for centuries had been little more 
than a traditional fiction, while the Cardinals were, almost to a 
man, the chosen nominees of Pius [X., was to tie his own hands 
by anticipation with fetters the ea of which he has never 
ceased to feel. We can readily believe, though we should have 
liked to hear the Reviewer's authority for so positive an assertion, 
that “ he soon began and has never ceased bitterly to repent it.” 
It is true that fifteen Cardinals have died since then whose places 
have been filled up by Leo himself, but this does not materially 
alter the situation, especially when we bear in mind how many 
collateral considerations of precedent, claims of foreign Powers, 
nal distinction and the like, quite apart from his own imme- 
see wishes and aims, a Pope—and notably a constitutional Pope— 
is bound to recognize in his nominations to the Sacred College. 
There are two points, distinct but closely connected with each 
other, as both arising out of his relations to the Italian Govern- 
ment, which from the time of his accession have been among the 
chief difficulties of Leo XIII. The one may be summed up in the 
well-known formula of the last reign—Ne eletti né eletiori—while 
the other concerns the Law of Guarantees and the income of three 
and a half million francs provided by it for the Holy See, which, 
however, has never been accepted. On the former point the Re- 
viewer has not much to say that is new, but our readers may 
recollect that we called attention not long to a remarkable 
Italian pamphlet advocating a change of policy in this respect, 
which was thelioved to emanate from Papal inspiration, and a 
paper of Mr. Adolphus Trollope’s, who professed to speak from 
mal knowledge, and proceeded to discuss the probable effects 
of such a change on the composition and policy of the Parliament. 
The opinions entertained on the matter for some years past by 
Father Curci are sufficiently notorious; but his position is in 
many ways so unique that the following account of his first appear- 
ance as a reformer may be worth extracting :— 


One man there was, however, in no wise included in those [ruling] classes, 
who, having very strong convictions upon the subjects in question, cast pru- 
dence to the winds, and raised his voice in vehement protest ; and the voice 
was one which could not fail forcibly to arrest the attention of those to whom it 
was addressed. Father Curci was amember ofthe Company of Jesus. The 
Jesuits were, speaking generally, the most violent and thoroughgoing of 
all the supporters of Pius 1X. in his claims, his purposes, and his policy. 
Yet it was from the ranks of the venerable company that issued this soli- 

voice, arraigning the wisdom of the line of conduct marked out for the 
Church by its rulers. Father Curci was an eminent member of the Order, 
and one of whom it had good reason to be proud. He was known as a man 
deeply versed in theological learning, especially great in exegesis, and as a 
her of rare eloquence. He had given at }'lorence a series of exegetical 
tures on the books of the New Testament, and received much praise for 
them. But on publishing these Jectures in four large volumes, he inserted 
a preface (published also separately as a pamphlet), the effect of which 
within the ecclesiastical pale was as the sudden and clanging blast of a 


. trumpet breaking a drowsy silence. This was towards the end of 1874. 


This very remarkable. pamphlet, consisting of fifty-six closely printed 
octavo pages, was sold for half a franc, and was therefore evidently in- 
tended for extensive circulation. It is in truth more than remarkable: 
indeed, considering the position of the author, a most extraordinary mani- 
festation of opinion, highly curious in many respects: curious from the 
striking difference between the mode in which the author’s mind evidently 
works and that to which the reading world is accustomed by modern 
thinkers ; curious from the strictly ecclesiastical stvle of the writing, 
looked at merely as literary composition; and above all curious as the 
study of a very original, powerful, and conscientious mind, subjected to all 
the influences, all the pressure, all the education of a Jesuit priest. The 
fifty-six pages of the pamphlet would be well worth a close and detailed 
examination, not only for the above reasons, but on account of the sensa- 
tion caused by the publication, and the results which ensued from it. 


Of his last Italia ed i vecchi Zelanti—we have 
before now had occasion to speak, and we shall have to refer presently 
to the reception it has met with from the Church authorities. The 
very different personal treatment of the author by the late and 
the present Pope was already well known; he was not only enter- 
tained by Cardinal Pecci, the Pope’s brother, ut the Vatican, 
but during his stay there had several private interviews 
with his Holiness) We were not, indeed, aware that 
Leo XIII. also purchased many copies of Curci’s earlier 
works “which he gave as presents to a variety of ecclesiastical 
seminaries "—presumably in order to disseminate the opinions 
broached there among the rising generation of the priesthood ; or 
that Curci himself had emphatically assured an English resident at 
Rome at the close of last year (the italics are not ours) that 
“the Pope thinks on this subject [the recognition of the Italian 
om] as Ido.” But it is certain that the general line of 

uct pursued by Leo XIII. since his accession, and his 
manifest anxiety to use every available means for healing the 
h between the civil and ecclesiastical authorities in every part 
Europe, entirely contirm this view. The notion vaguely 
by one section of Ultramontanes during the later years of 

Pius IX. of appealing, like Hildebrand, from the Government to 
the masses, clearly does not find favour with his successor. In 
Y, in Belgium, and in Russia, the changed attitude of the 

Holy See has not been unproductive of results favourable to the 
Ohurch, and there can be little doubt that the Pope would be only 
too glad if he could also come to terms, or at least devise some 
ble modus vivendi, with Italy, where however the problem 

i cred surrounded on all sides with quite exceptional 


The fiction of “imprisonment,” which it is the misfortune 
rather than the fault of Leo XIII. that he has found himself 
unable to break through may be absurd enough, but recent events in 
Rome have not been encouraging to the aspirations even of a liberal 
Pontiff, and there can -be little doubt that the question of at 
least a temporary migration from Rome has been, and is, seri- 
ously entertained, manifold and various as are the grave objections 
to such a step which must inevitably occur to those concerned. 
There is, apart from all disputed questions of amy more than 
one practical difficulty about accepting the Law of Guarantees 
and the income it offers, even if that income were, as it is not, 
sufficient fur the purpose. There is, for one thing, as the Reviewer 
justly observes, ‘no security whatever for the permanence of such 
an income. It may bs observed, on the other hand, that neither 
is there any security, especially under a liberal pontificate, for the 
permanence or adequate amount of the precarious income at 
present derived from Peter's Pence. There are strong grounds 
tor believing that under Pius IX. the opportunities for embezzle- 
ment, now cut off, acted as a stimulus to the zeal of collectors of 
the obolo, and there can be no doubt at all that the Jesuits have 
been less active promoters—if not active hinderers—of the col- 
lection of supplies for a Pope who declines their guidance. 
Certain it is that the receipts have regularly varied according to 
the tone of the public utterances of the present Pope ; that there 
was a@ conspicuous falling-off in the amount at the beginning of his 
reign, and that every indication of a resolve to maintain the claim 
to the temporal power has been at once followed by a marked 
increase in the amount collected. He is thus placed, as it were, 
between two fires, and must depend for the necessary supplies on 
the constancy of a Government he cannot trust, or on the caprice of 
Ultramontane wire-pullers who heartily distrust him. A Pope 
placed in so trying a position may well expect to have some allow- 
ance made for what might seem an over-cautious or vacillating 
policy. And the appearance of Curci’s last book, little as he might 
tind in the opinions advocated to disapprove, could not fail seri- 
ously to increase his perplexities. Among other things Ourci 
sharply condemns the publication of the too famous Syllabus, though 
he insists that it contains no new doctrine or new eeclesiastical 
pretension—which is only true in a sense. The Syllabus contains 
doctrines and pretensions which have never before been summa- 
rized and propounded with the same emphasis and solemnity, and 
in a form maintained by many high authorities—though Cardinal 
Newman ridicules the idea—to be an “ ex cathedra ” decision. The 
Reviewer rather understates than overstates the case when he says 
it was like pointing a pistol at the head of the lay world with an 
intimation of “ This or nothing.” And Curci touched a still more 
burning question in the chapter headed “By whom and why, 
this [infallibilist dogma] was determined on; the liberty of the 
Council rendered doubtful by intruders.” That the Vatiean 
Council had no real liberty of action has all along been notorious, 
but we were not aware of the startling confirmation of the fact 
supplied by a letter of Bishop Strossmayer’s which appeared 
originally only last July in the Deutsche Merkur and was re- 
printed in the Kélnische Zeitung. It is too long for extract- 
ing here, but the Bishop states his “firm and unshakable 
conviction, which I shall uphold before the judgment seat 
of God,” that the Vatican Synod lacked the liberty necessary 
to make it a real Council binding on the consciences of the 
faithful, and he proceeds to dwell on the detailed evidence of 
this which will be familiar to readers of Friedrich’s Tagebuch or 
the Letters of Quirinus. A book containing this and other sus- 
picious matter from the pen of an ex-Jesuit could hardly be pub- 
lished with impunity, and the “ Veccht Zelanti” naturally urged 
the Pope to condemn it. He replied that it was the business of 
the Congregation of the Index to examine it. And here we must 
correct a strange blunder of the Reviewer's, who says that the 
sole business of this Congregation is to decide “ whether a book 
is heretical.” On the contrary, nine-tenths of the publications 
placed on the Index are censured on some minor count, as 
e.g. “ proximate to heresy,” “ill-sounding,” “offensive to pious 
ears,” invpportune, or the like; and the “jaudable submission” 
of an author to the censure is not at all necessarily understood to 
imply any retractation of his opinions. The iniquitous condemna- 
tion of Rosmini’s famous Cingue Piaghi is a case in point, for after 
his death all his works were pronounced by the Roman authorities 
to be entirely free from error. We had certainly imagined that 
Curci’s book was placed on the Index, and that he had “ laudably 
submitted himself.” The Reviewer says however that the Co 
gation, in spite of having their attention specially called to the 
passages we have referred to, declined to pronounce any decisive 
judgment, and that the book was therefore handed over to the 
Congregation of the Inquisition, who condemned it, not as here- 
tical, but as ‘‘a libel on the Church and the Holy See,” and whose 
sentence was sanctioned by the Pope. If this is an accurate ver- 
sion of what took place, it is difficult to defend the conduct of 
Leo XIII., who probably considered imprudence the worst fault 


blame too severely his conduct under very difficult circumstances, 
He may have taken care to exempt the work {from the stigma of 
heresy, which it would certainly have incurred under Pius IX., and 
may have thought a modified censure, which need not mean very 
much, the only practicable method of averting worse complications. 
In any case it is much too soon to pronounce a sweeping con- 
_demnation on his “ moral cowardice,” and invoke against him the 
| familiar sarcasm of the great Roman historian, diynus imperii, 


| nisi imperasset. Many things have happened, and much has beep 


chargeable on Father Curci’s book; but neither would it be fair to — 


| 

| 

| 
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effected by him, in the three years he has already filled the 
pontifical throne, and, if only his health is preserved awhile longer, 
wee may still be accomplished before he yields his place to 
another, 


THE SALE OF GIBRALTAR. 


A CURIOUS side light on the views which are entertained 
abroad of the foreign policy of the present Government, and 

at the same time a prospect of much congenial occupation for the 
Prime Minister, is to be obtained from a paragraph which went 
the round of the papers at the beginning of this week. Spain. it 
seems, has so much money that she does not know what to do with 
it, and the moment seems so favourable for such an operation that a 
subscription is to be set on foot for the purchase of Gibraltar froni 
England. Some Madrid bankers have offered to start the fund 
with five million of francs—a handsome basis certainly. In the 
improbable event of England declining the bargain, the money 
is to be spent on rival fortresses dotted about the Straits; 
but this is evidently “done as chapmen do,” to quote Troilus 
and Cressida. The inconveniences of muzzles at Ceuta and 
Algesiras are only intended to frighten the shopkeeping nation 
into an acceptance of the bargain. We do not know what the total 
price likely to be offered may be. Fortresses are not very often 
quoted in the market, and then there is the pretium affectionis to 
consider. The Heathfield picture, the perpetual copyright and all 
obtainable exemplars of Drinkwater’s History, the memories of 
Rooke and Rodney, and so forth, would have to be reckoned in. 
Just at present, however, all this may be classed under the head of 
“ Vieux habits, vieux galons,” and is not likely to fetch much. The 
Spaniards have calculated their time well. However, judging 
from the proposed basis of the Madrid bankers, we should imagine 
that a nation of Castilian and other gentlemen could not do much 
less than cover this deposit several times over. A million 
sterling—if not two—ought to be bid at the very least. Then 
there is the important consideration of the relief on the garri- 
son expenditure. This, again, is not very easy to calculate. 
But the normal garrison of Gibraltar is, we believe, five thou- 
sand men, and there is a rough and ready computation that 
every man on active service costs Britannia, all things con- 
sidered, about a hundred a year. Call it half a million, then, 
and capitalize it at thirty years’ purchase—which, with Consols 
about par, is certainly not too much—this will give alto- 
— a bénéfice of sixteen or seventeen millions for Mr. 

ladstone to manipulate, with the prospect of at least as much 
more should Italy follow so excellent an example and buy Malta. 
For the present, however, we shall confine ourselves to the actual 
“deal” which is at his disposal, for the prospect of what might 
be done by a judicious realization of disposable assets of this kind 
in different parts of the world is altogether too dazzling. Let it 
be supposed, then, that Mr. Gladstone has a chance of only six- 
teen or seventeen millions (the loss of prestige and of the command 
of the Mediterranean may be treated as Mr. Perker treated 
“breach of honour and loss of the lady” in a famous instance), 
to be obtained by the simple process of handing over those 
keys which are believed to repose nightly under Lord Napier of 
Magdala’s pillow, and which, to judge from recently published 
statements, are, more prosaically speaking, frequently within the 
control of a sergeant of infantry. 

Itisimpossible forany one toignore the numerous attractions which 
such a _ would have for the present Prime Minister. To speak 
generally, three things may be said to be dear to Mr. Gladstone — 
the giving up, or destruction, of something or other belonging to 
his country ; the elaboration of ingenious reasons for the defence of 
his conduct, no matter what it may be; and the opportunity of 
playing complicated games of a financial character. Mr. Gladstone 
doubtless read his Plato at an early age, and there can be no doubt 
that the sentiments of Cephalus, the father of Polemarchus, in- 
spired him with a proper repulsion. That easy-going Athenian’s 
ambition was to hand on his patrimony, if possible, slightly 
increased, but certainly not diminished, to his successors. 
The more worthy ambition of Mr. Gladstone is to strip 
this little island, as he is pleased to call it, of a portion of its 
superfluous possessions, that so Mr. Chamberlain and his other 
heirs may find it easier to manage. THe has already been wonder- 
fully helped in this respect. But the expunging of Gibraltar from 
the roll of British possessions would be a far nobler distinction 
than that of mere windfalls and bad bargains like the Ionian 
Islands and the Transvaal. There is not a stone of Gibraltar 
which does not represent an English life gallantly lost, or not less 

tly, though bloodlessly, spent, in the service of England. 
re is not a square of bunting anywhere on the globe that flies 
encircled with prouder his. sical associations than that which sur- 
mounts the Rock, To get rid of all this must have some savour in 
it to a temperament like Mr. Gladstone’s. Then, too, there is 
the opening presented for financial exercises, It is but seldom 
t such a transaction brings money with it, and some of 
Mr. Gladstone’s experiments of the kind have been notoriously 
rather expensive, though highly satisfactory to the national con- 
science. Here the national conscience and the national pocket 
would be in an equally happy condition. It requires a steady 
head even to conjecture the feats which seventeen millions in hand 
would enable Mr. Gladstone, especially at his recent rate, to per- 
form with English finance. There is, for mstance, the abotitiou of | 


the Malt-tax which fills certain persons with such endless admira- 
tion and delight. We forget exactly how much Mr. Gladstone 
estimated it would cost him to take the duty off malt, and put it 
on (rather more heavily) on beer. But it was not much, and 
indeed the proceeding does seem capable of accomplishment at no 
heavy expense. With seventeen millions what might not be done ? 
The tea duty might be abolished entirely—to be put on again 
in stamps on teapots—and so Mr. Bright's ideal of legislation might 
at last be fully, or very nearly, achieved. Tobacco could be freed 
—andof course a corresponding licence duty put on smokers. We 
really do not see why the Income-tax should not be abolished 
with the help of these seventeen millions, though of course it 
would be in the highest degree unreasonable to prevent Mr. Glad- 
stone from making up the loss to the revenue by a tax upon ex- 
perditure. The capacities of the Malt-tax operation are nearly 
infinite even in themselves ; but when a man comes to the work with 
seventeen millions in his pocket for contingent expenses, he must 
be an uncommonly bad operator if he cannot do wonders. 

The attractions of the subject for Mr. Gladstone and the pro- 
bable interest to his admirers and observers—the two words are 
not invariably synonymous—have, however, not been yet ex- 
hausted. It is particularly pleasing to think of the series of 
speeches which would announce and justify the acceptance of the 
patriotic proposal of the Madrid bankers. “ The tail is wonderful, 
but the reason is much more wonderful than the tail,” says an 
author with whose works Mr. Gladstone is no doubt acquainted, 
though perhaps only by name. There are, we fear, considerations 
which make it impossible that Lord Beaconsfield should have had 
Mr. Gladstone in his mind when he wrote that remarkable 
sentence, but nothing could be more accurately descriptive. Mr. 
Gladstone’s tails (in every sense and spelling of the word) are 
always wonderful, but his reasons are much more so. The modest 
student may indeed frankly profess that it is impossible to 
anticipate them exactly and in detail. No one except a reckless 
caricaturist could have anticipated the Doctrine of the Wicked 
Grandfather or the Principle of Centrifugal Representation. Few 
who speak honestly will say that they knew the distinction 
between the responsibility attaching to polemical and political 
utterances before Mr. Gladstone told them. The glow and 
triumph of such a stroke as the surrender of Gibraltar would 
almost certainly inspire him with some of those unimaginable 
flights of paradoxical casuistry by which he has assured him- 
self a place in history: But the general lines of the apologia 
may probably be divined. We should certainly hear once more 
that righteousness exalteth a nation—a text the repetition of 
which, taken in connexion with that of a few others, seems to 
argue the existence of a dim idea on the part of Gladstonian con- 
troversialists that the final cause of the Scriptures was to supply 
them with suitable excuses for convenient acts. A glowing picture 
would certainly be drawn of the impregnable moral barrier which 
the modern Hercules had erected at the Straits. Mr. Gladstone is 
your only architect of moral barriers, and the sole objection which 
can be taken to them is that they don’t keep out immoral antago- 
nists. “Oh, gentlemen,” Mr. Gladstone might say (this particular 
formula of address is reserved for great occasions when it is de- 
sirable to break up the Turkish Empire or unseat the sous of 
those who dare to preside at gatherings held in the honour of Mr. 
Gladstone’s rivals), “ Oh, gentlemen, let us continue virtuous, 
for the state of those who have ceased to be so makes 
me tremb‘e.” The gratitude of the Spaniards for the sub- 
lime acceptance of their millions; the extreme convenience of 
possessing those millions; the financial wonders that would be 
produced by their due employment; and the contrast between the 
wicked Tories who spend and the virtuous Liberals who save, 
would all figure, Especial stress would be laid on the envy and 
wonder of the nations at the magnanimous conduct of Great 
Britain ; and, while it was left in obscurity whether the envy was 
directed towards the millions or the political act, it would be 
hinted that the real satisfaction was to be found in the combina- 
tion of a quiet conscience and a full purse. We have owned to a 
modest reluctance tc attempt the finer strokes. Perhaps Mr. 
Gladstone would demonstrate that the history of Gibraltar since 
the unpatriotic conduct of Tarik was such that no right-minded 
nation could comfortably retain it in its list of belongings. 
Perhaps he would insinuate that, as Sir George Rooke was 
a Tory—and there is no doubt that he was—the original 
acquisition of the place was tainted so irremediably that the least 
a decent Liberal Government could do was to get out of it as soon 
as possible, There is no knowing what eccentricities of history or 
logic would be uttered, and of course promptly cheered by Brother 
Hiley and Brother Bragge on the platform and in the press. But 
it is certain that the moral barrier theory and the quotation about 
righteousness, or some other to be found without much difliculty 
to the same effect in Cruden, would figure. 

The only drawback to the prospect which must cheer Mr. 
Gladstone is to be found in the recent utterances of his friend, 
the President of the Board of Trade. It has often been noticed 
as a singular phenomenon that English democrats are almost 
alone in their class in seeking to destroy the greatness of their 
own country. Now, if Mr. Chamberlain is to be taken as 
speaking literally, and not polemically, he is a desperate Im- 
perialist, while another Radical member of the Ministry, 
though not of the Cabinet, has sometimes been irreverently 
described as a Jingo in sheep's clothing. It would be an 
awful thing for Mr. Gladstone’s grey hairs if he should dis- 
cover that ue has nursed a brood of serpents who fail to see the 
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ty of renunciation, and are disposed to talk and think and act 
Eo deatene and Frenchmen on the subject. He has, indeed, 
been converted before now, and has always possessed a mind 
singularly open; but, after all, there are limits to openness. 
Fortunately for him, there are as yet but few signs that Radicals 
as a body have been inoculated with the poison which makes an 
American President speak of the possessions of the United States 
as “quite imperial.” As for the general run of his supporters, 
their attitude towards the proposal might be an 1874 attitude, or 
it might be an 1880 one. ‘he reflection is both consolatory and 
indisputable—not, however, in equal degrees. 


THE MIDLAND RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 


HE first impression probably which the account of the acci- 
T dent on the Midland Railway made on those who read it 
was that here, at all events, was a case in which the Railway 
Company was blameless. At the place at which the express train 
ran into the mineral train the points are ordinarily worked 
on a system which makes the occurrence of such a disaster all 
but impossible. Given that the driver of the express train is 
looking out for the signal in front of him, and that, if this signal is 
at danger, he at once turns off steam, there is not the slightest 
fear of his running into a train standing where the mineral train 
stood. The passage into the siding is only open to him when the 
signal warns him that he must come no further. As soon as the 
signal allows him to advance, the points are mechanically closed 
and he cannot leave the main line. In this instance the machinery 
by which this mutual action of points and signals is usually 
secured was out of gear. Instead of the signal necessarily stand- 
ing at danger so long as the points leading into the siding remained 
open, it would only stand at danger if the signalman had re- 
membered to place it there before or after he had opened the 
points. The mechanical security was suspended, and in its stead 
there was only the security of a particular servant's memory 
and self- ion. Unfortunate, however, as the results of 
this substitution proved, the substitution itself was not the fault 
of the Railway Company. The machinery had been blown dowz 
by the late » and as the same thing had happened in 
many parts of the line, there had necessarily been some delay 
in alesing it. During this interval the signalman nodded. 
He opened the points to allow the mineral train to pass into the 
siding, and, having opened them, he forgot to close them again. 
They were consequently still open when the express train came up, 
and, this being so, the express necessarily ran at full speed into 
the same siding in which the mineral train was standing. The 
deaths and mutilations which followed are plainly due to the 
signalman’s forgetfulness. If he had done his duty, the points 
would have been closed as soon as the mineral train had gone over 
them, and the express train would never have left the main line. 
Under such circumstances, no moral responsibility can attach toa 
Company. 

If this were a complete as well as an exact statement of the 
facts, no fault could be found with the conclusion, The accident 
would take its place among the unavoidable calamities which are 
from time to time met with in railway travelling. Is it quite 
clear, however, that when the disaster has been traced home to 
the omission of the signalman to close the points, the distribution 
of blame is complete? Before this question can be answered 
satisfactorily three things have to be considered. In the first 
place, there is the unfortunate signalman’s assertion that his 
box was not “kept private enough.” Of course a statement 
of this kind, made in the first horror of discovering the 
destruction which his omission to close the points had wrought, 
must be taken with due reserve. A man who suddenly be- 
comes aware that some act or omission of his has caused an 
express train to run into a goods train will instinctively try 
to make out that his fault is less than it appears to be. He 
can hardly believe that all this ruin has been brought about by 
himself alone, or that his carelessness has really been as inex- 
cusable as it has been fatal. In this instance the signalman had, 
it seems, been talking to a fellow-servant just when he was busy 
in speuing the points for the mineral train; and it is not 
wonderful that, after the accident had happened, this fact should 
assume in his memory a very different complexion from that which 
it would have worn if the express train had gone safely on its 
way. The conversation thoughtlessly begun might become an 
interruption thrust upon him against his will, and so go some con- 
siderable way towards relieving his conscience of the burden 
thrown upon it by the results. Still, though large allowance 
should be made for the strength of the temptation to make out 
some excuse for himself, the signalman’s complaint ought not by 
i A ee to be lost sight of. It is at least conceivable that the 
ules of the Midland Company as regards the interruption of 
signalmen are either not sufliciently stringent or not properly en- 
forced. The function belonging to the place is so important that 
every possible protection ought to be given to those who have to 
perform it. They should be defended alike against themselves 
and against their companions. They should know that, if they talk 
while they are on duty, they are guilty of an offence which, if 
detected, will at once be punished by dismissal, whether it is or is 
not followed by any disaster; and every other servant of the 

pany should be equally aware that the same measure will be 
meted out to any one who is a sharer in the transgression. It is 


quite possible, of course, that the rules of the Midland Railway 
do effectually provide this safeguard; but the want of it alleged 
by the signalman will be a proper subject for investigation. 

In the next place, if the omission of the signalman is accurately 
described, it seems to suggest that he had not been instructed to 
take sufficient precautions against the occurrence of this particular 
accident. He is blamed for neglecting to close the points after the 
mineral train had passed into the siding, and it is plain, of course, 
that, but for this neglect, the express train could never have got 
upon the line on which the mineral train was standing. But, if 
the signalman committed a sin of omission only, it would have 
been almost equally impossible for the express to leave the main 
line. How came the signal not to be standing at danger while 
the points leading from the main line to the siding still continued 
open? Had this simple precaution been observed, no harm beyond 
a little loss of time would have come to the express train. The 
signal, which must be assumed to have been standing at danger 
so long as the mineral train was itself on the main line, would 
have remained at danger until the signalman had come to an end 
of his conversation and bethought him that the driver of the ex- 
press train might be waiting for the signal which should tell him 
that the points were closed and that he might come on without 
fear. The mistake, therefore, really lay in altering the signal from 
danger before the points leading into the siding had been closed. 
It may be that the misdescription, which makes it to lie in the 
omission to close the points aiter openiag them, is merely a blunder 
of the reporter's. But it may also be that the directions given to 
the signalman were faulty, and that, in order not to delay the 
express train, he was permitted or ordered to take that as done 
which he meant to do, and to move the signal from danger while 
the danger to which it ought to have pointed had been guarded 
against only in intention. 

In the third place, it may well be doubted whether the tempo- 
rary absence of the mechanical security which the system of in- 
terlocking points usually provides ought not to have been treated 
in a much more serious way. The fact that a signalman is accus- 
tomed to a system which relieves bim of all responsibility for the 
nature of the information conveyed by the signal is in itself calcu- 
lated to unfit him for a system under which that responsibility 
suddenly revives. Perhaps this very man had for years known 
that, as soon as the points were opened, the signal marked danger, 
as a matter of course, and that so long as the points remained open 
the signal would go on giving the same warning. It is not very 
strange, therefore, that during the few days when he had to move 
the signal as well as the points he should once forget to do so. 
He was expected to break through a habit, and to remember, every 
time he opened or shut the points, that this action did not exert its 
customary mechanical effect on the position of the signal. ‘The 
lives and limbs of railway passengers and railway servants 
ought not to be left dependent on the chance that this 
recollection would always be present to him. After the sema- 
phore had been blown down the drivers of express trains should 
have been instructed to slacken speed when passing the places at 
which the mechanical warning usually given them was no longer to 
be had, so that, if the signal should turn out to be misleading, there 
would be time to bring the train to a standstill before any harm 
had been done. No doubt this precaution would have involved 
some temporary disturbance of the Company’s arrangements. They 
would not have been able to run their trains quite so fast, and 
they might even have been prevented from running quite so many 
in the day. But an inconvenience of this kind would have been 
of no moment by the side of the disaster which followed upon 
the neglect of any such precaution. Speed and regularity are 
matters of real importance in railway management; but their 
importance is altogether misunderstood if they are regarded as 


substitutes for safety, instead of as means for ensuring it, 


LE SAGE AND THE SPANIARDS. 


HERE ought, properly speaking, to be no more entirely dead 
and forgotten literary question than the originality of Le Sage. 

It was natural that it shoulda once have been doubted. A writer who 
avowedly took much from little known foreign sources laid himself 
open to charges of plagiarism where he was wholly innocent. He 
would have been accused of it even by indifferent critics, and Le 
Sage was too little scrupulous about offending his contemporaries 
not to have made his critics in many cases hostile. It was a 
pleasant revenge for Voltaire to accuse the writer who dubbed him 
with the ridiculous name of Triaquero—z.e. maker of Venice treacle 
or quack chemist—of having stolen Gi Blas bodily from 
Marcos de Obregon. The accusation was not the less easily made 
because Voltaire had obviously never even seen the work of Vicente 
Espinel, and does not so much as give its mere title with a decent 
approach toaccuracy. Asamatterof course, smaller men werecontent 
to echo Voltaire, and the Spaniards did so more loudly and more 
sincerely than others. ‘The charge was kept alive by the obscurity 
of Le Sage’s models even more than by the fame ot Gil Blas. So 
little was known of the novelas picarescas that the defenders of Le 
Sage were cautious about making assertions concerning a class of 
books of which they had necessarily little knowledge. No critic 
who has as yet contrived to gain a hearing has been able to defend 
Le Sage in the proper way—by a comparison of his writings with 
the Spaniard’s, and a demonstration of their entire difference in 
spirit, Weare not at this moment referring to Gi Blas. That 
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work nobody, even in Spain, possessed of the knowledge which 
entitles him to an answer, now believes to have been a translation. 
The other books, such as the Estevanille Gonzales and the Guzman 
@ Alfarache, afford abundant proof of the originality of Le Sage. 
r. Saintsbury, the author of the last contribution of importance 
to the large literature which has been collected round the author of 
Gil Bias, bas, from the mere internal evidence, proved the originality 
of Le Sage’s masterpiece as far as it now needs proof, though 
we think he rather over-estimates the amount of the other 
works which is taken from Spanish writers. Mr. Saintsbury is 
careful to declare that he does not speak with authority on the 
Spanish writers; but the perfect accuracy of what he does say 
abou them shows that, had he not allowed himself to be un- 
duly irritated by an assertion of Mr. Pattison’s into laying more 
stress than is just on the mere style of Le Sage as an element in 
his popularity, he would have more fairly detined his relation to 
the authors of the novelas picarescas, The Rector of Lincoln’s 
saying, that “ mere style cannot confer immortality upon any book 
apart from ‘its contents,” illustrated by a judgment on the Pro- 
venciales and Pensées of Pascal with which Mr. Saintsbury cannot 
agree, has provoked him into some assertions to the contrary 
with which we, for our part, cannot agree. Mr. Saintsbury, after 
pointing out the danger of exaggerating the influence of style, goes 
on to lay it down that “ the attitude of men’s minds changes singu- 
larly from one time to another with regard to any ‘contents’; it 
changes very little with regard to the expression of those con- 
tents.” Mr. Saintsbury illustrates this opinion, which is at least 
as hazardous as Mr. Pattison’s, by citing, first, the unique popu- 
larity of Robinson Crusoe among the works of Defoe, and then the 
especial popularity of Gil Blas and the Diable Boiteur among 
the works of Le Sage, and attributing it to their style alone. 
To our mind the difference between these eminent critics is 
purely imaginary. It is hard to see how there can be any merit 
of style apart from solidity of “ contents,” unless it is true that, 
in literature at least, the making of silk purses out of the material 
proverbially unfit for the purpose is a mere question of the proper 
use of the needle. But we are not concerned at present to argue 
the general question. Our business is with the illustrations cited 
by Mr. Saintsbury. He says:—‘ Between the merits of the con- 
tents of Defoe’s different novels there is not very much to choose ; 
a no one who speaks with competence will question that the 
i art of Robinson Crusoe is, on the whole, far superior to 
that of Moll Flanders and Colonel Jack.” At the risk of being 
ranked with such as speak without competence, we venture to ques- 
tion the accuracy of this explanation of the popularity of Robinson 
Crusoe. This, as it seems to us, is quite sufficiently accounted for 
by the pathos of his lonely struggle on the island, which is a 
matter of “contents.” We at least can find no superiority in 
other respects, either to Colonel Jack and Moll Flanders, or to 
the Memoirs of a Cavalier and Captain Singleton. The natural 
connexion there is to every Englishman between Defoe and 
Le Sage would excuse the space here devoted to the former. 
But Mr. Saintsbury’s use of Robinson Crusoe as a parallel case to 
Gi Blas gives the question of the reason for the i ae of the 
former a direct bearing on the subject. After attributing the fame 
of Gil Bias and the Diable Boiteux entirely to their style, he 
enforces his judgment by saying that, as regards the contents, 
Guzman d’Alfarache “has perhaps a positive advantage over 
much” of Git Blas. Now Guzman @ Alfarache, in incidents, is 
the least original of the stories of Le Sage, and what advantage it 
may have as a story over the others will therefore be due to 
what he took from Mateo Aleman. Perhaps that is a thing 
which every man must decide for himself. What a reader finds 
interesting must depend at least as much upon him as upon the 
book he is reading ; but the judgment of the world scarcely bears 
out Mr. Saintsbury’s, We can hardly accept his opinion that the 
style alone has given Gi Blas and the Diable Boiteux their 
popularity. By what possible test can it be shown that either 
of the two is better written than, for instance, the Aventures de 
Beauchéne ? That book has all the “ science prodigieuse du procédé ” 
which is to be found in all Le Sage’s writings. It fails to interest 
because of the “nullité presque absolue de l’inspiration” which 
makes it dull, And what inspiration failed to give Le Sage here 
was character and truth to life. 

What constitutes the real originality of Ie Sage is the way in 
which he took the stock figures of the novelas picarescas and made 
them so marvellously human and true. His superiority is shown, 
too, in the entire difference of his intention from that of the 
Spanish writers, Mr. Saintsbury has justly attributed much of 
the charm of Le Sage to the absence of any intention “ to get into 
the pulpit and preach”; now the great, the avowed, object of 
every author of a novela picaresca is exactly to get into a pulpit 
and preach. The only exception, and he is but a doubtful one, 
is Quevedo. But the Gran Jacaiio of Quevedo is a work of such 
ferocity of satire, and dwells with such obvious delight on the 
merely base side of human life, that we doubt whether any one 
would care to read it a second time. A writer who drew men as 
Swift drew them, with inferior genius and in the most jerky of 
re can only live as a literary curiosity, The didactic intention 
of the other is openly avowed. The very title-page of Mateo 
Aleman’s Guzman de Alfarache explains why this work, which was 
in its day more popular than Don Quixote, has become unreadable, 
or readable only with the assistance of an editor. The author's inten- 
tion was to call his book the “ Ataiaya de la Vida,” the Beacon of 
Life, and to make it in fact a moral treatise. His way of effecting his 
object was to put into the mouth of Guzman long preachments to 


follow each of his adventures. If any one who cannot read 
Spanish wishes to see for himself what it was that Le Sage did for 
the novelas picarescas he can doso by taking the volume of Ribade- 
neyra’s collection of Spanish authors, which contains Guzman de. 
Alfarache, and if he looks down its double columns a glance will 
show him that almost every alternate paragraph is headed bya 4. 
These are put in by the judicious editor to warn the reader off a. 
long sermon worthy of a barefooted friar with a fluent command 
of classical commonplace. All this, or nearly all, Le Sage struck 
out, retaining only the few passages of solemn morality which 
stand out so curiously in his rifuccimento. That he kept even so 
much was perhaps due to his respect for Mateo Aleman’s singu- 
larly flowing and fine Castilian. This respect for his author is 
also perhaps the reason why Guzman retains, more than any of 
Le Sage’s other heroes, the features of the Spanish picaro. He has, 
almost unchanged, their cheerful spontaneous roguery, joined to a 
weakness for what Ford calls “‘ the Castilian vice of twaddle.” This. 
truth to the original is very far from being to his advantage. If we 
compare Guzman to even Estevanille Gonzales we see at once that. 
the latter is a human being, the former a mere puppet. The 
Spaniards, whether in their stories or on their stage, were very in- 
different to the human truth of their characters. With them the 
interest was wholly in the incident and in the moral lesson to be 
drawn from it. For the sake of the incidents they make their 
hero a scamp on one page and a hero on the next, with complete 
indifference to the inconsequence of so doing. As for the moral 
lessons, there is no literature in the world so overrun by “ I’hérésie 
de l’enseignement” as the Spanish of the seventeenth century. 
Even where Le Sage is most closely following a Spanish writer, 
the incidents undergo in his hands a subtle change of spirit which 
gives them a complete originality. The frank manner in which 
he acknowledges his indebtedness should have been enough to 
defend him from the charge of mere plagiarism; but, if he must be 
otherwise defended, the best way is to take any of the incidents 
he has confessedly borrowed and compare them with the original, 
The story of the muleteer of Cacabelos is as good an example as 
any. This adventure is taken from the Marcos de Obregon almost. 
word for word up to the point when the muleteer is brought before 
the judge. Here Vicente Espinel has nothing better to give us 
than a ponderous eulogy on the authorities of his time. ‘There is 
nothing answering to the malice of Le Sage. ‘“ Le juge l’écouta, 
et, l'ayant attentivement considérée (l’Asturienne) jugea que 
laccusé était indigne de pardon.” It has been said that the pre- 
face of Gil Blas was taken from the Marcos de Obregon, and even 
so accurate a writer as Ford has made this mistake. What Le 
Sage has really done is to take the mere form and give it a life of 
his own. In the Spanish work two students find a tombstone, on 
which are carved twice the words “ Conditur unio.” One laughs at 
the inscription and goes on his way. The other opens the grave 
and finds there the skeletons of the lovers of Antequera, with a 
pearl of price round the neck of the woman, which he sacrilegiously 
appropriates. We all know what Le Sage substituted for this, 
He has also suppressed nota little moralizing. The two prologues, 
so like and so unlike, fairly illustrate the entire differ- 
ence of spirit between the works of Le Sage and the 
works of the Spaniards. It is characteristic that Vicente Espinel 
should have opened his work by referring to a legend of his own 
country of the Ronda; butit would requireacommentof some length 
to make a foreign reader understand all that the story of the lovers. 
of Antequera means to an Andalusian. Who needs the aid of any 
annotator to understand the bag of doubloons wherein lay buried 
the soul of the licentiate Pedro Garcias? Vicente Espinel and 
all his countrymen think first of what makes a striking story, and 
the more entirely Spanish it is the better. If they are read and 
enjoyed beyond Spain, it must be as an acquired taste, seeing the in- 
tensely national character of their work. Le Sage speaks to all the 
world, not because he is less national than Vicente Espinel or Mateo 
Aleman, but because he is truer to human nature, and it is that 
which makes his work universal. There is a further test of the 
originality of Le Sage proposed by Ford, which is perhaps the 
most convincing of all. It is only within the reach of those who 
can read Spanish, and are therefore least likely to need it; but 
it is absolutely decisive for them. Let any one who can do so 
the Padre Isla’s translation of Gil Blas, and then ask himself 
whether or not it is the work of a Frenchman. We imagine there 
could be but one answer. 


ENGLISH LANDSCAPE, 


ic may perhaps be said, without being too fantastic, that 
England is the only country where nature paints her land- 
scapes in water-colours. In those parts of Europe and America 
which are most eminent for picturesque beauty the eye is 80 
much occupied by the grandeur of outline and by the colossal 
lines of the landscape that it scarcely notes the absence of those 
intimate points of detail that animate almost every rural scene 
in Sussex or Devonshire. Yet this lack is one which gradu- 
ally makes itself felt, and is at the bottom of much of that indif- 
ference and even repugnance to sublime mountain scenery which 
the English traveller so often experiences towards the end of his 
autumn holiday. Long ago Mr. Ruskin advised the Alpine 
climber who felt himself fatigued with the vast outlines of the 
mountains to stop at once, and, withdrawing his eyes from 

distance, to rivet them on a tuft of edelweiss or a cluster of 
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tians. Yet these flowers form, on the whole, but a very un- 
satisfactory foreground ; and in Norway, which is perhaps a type 
of the country which is purely picturesque and never pretty, the 
traveller who wishes to descend from the infinite to the par- 
ticular has nothing better to look at than a heap of rubble or a 
hummock of coarse grass. It is this that has made the fast- 
fading beauty of the Cumberland lakes so enjoyable. Here, 

haps more than anywhere else in Europe, the sublim- 
ities of landscape were combined with a foreground full of 
minute and sequestered charm. Broad atmospheric effects, to 
use a painter's phrase, were dashed in in the background and 
middle distance, while the foreground was elaborately supplied 
with agreeable detail. But in counties less remarkable for natural 
beauty than Cumberland something of the same peculiar charm is 
found, as fresh and untouched as ever. The march of civilization 
has not yet introduced it to the notice of the London rough, and 
it is so unobtrusive and so indefinite that no swarms of tourists are 
ever likely to disturb it with their uncouth homage. | When all 
Wordsworth’s country is one huge hotel, when the Thames is 
entirely given up to steam-launches and the irrepressible ’Arry, 
when Stonehenge is restored, and all the rivers of Yorkshire 
destroyed with poisonous dyes—the sleepv dingles of Kent, the old 
thatched hamlets and blossoming orchards, the mills in the angles 
of the streams, the rural corners of all those parts of England 
which are still obstinately blind to their powers of political 
obstruction, will retain their beauty for the few who care to 
enjoy it. 

This special charm of English landscape has produced within the 

mt century a whole class of artists who have been more or less 
ithtully its expositors. These men perceived that the quality of 
our native scenery was very delicate and volatile, and from the 
first they began to record it in the art of water-colour. The ever- 
varying tone of a country landscape is perhaps better given in 
this way in oils. Our most success!ul landscape painters in 
this latter medium have chosen to compose their landscapes with 
# conscious intellectual aim. Gainsborough and Crome have 
treated English scenery not without an evident thought of 
Gaspar Poussin and of Rubens. Of Turner, whose all-sided- 
ness puts him out of court as a witness in either case, this at 
least can be said, that very early in his career he comprehended 
the necessity of composing his slightest sketches, and voluntarily 
abandoned a purely realistic rendering of odd bits of landscape. 
But the modern school of water-colour painters, as represented by 
that Society which will celebrate next year its eightieth anni- 
versary, has been on the whole indifferent to selected compo- 
sition, and has done justice in a humbler spirit to the frag- 
mentary charm of English scenery. Nowhere has nature more of 
delicate and liquid colour than in the South of England, At this 
very moment, over how many districts dedicated to the sacred 
peeennt has not the genius of Autumn thrown a mist of variegated 
uty! Itis not merely that the woods have clothed themselves 
in russet and amber, that the viburnums are flushing into scarlet 
and purple along every hedge, or that the fern is withering in rich 
tones of yellow over common and cupse. There is a “ browner 
horror” spreading across the oaks, and, as Clough puts it— 

One great glory of broad gold pieces appears the aspen, 

And the jewels of gold that were hung in the hair cf the birch-tree, 

Pendulous, here and there, her coronet, necklace, and ear-rings, 

Cover her now, o’er and o’er; she is weary and scatters them from her. 
But, besides this accidental blaze of colour, there are other tints 
that need but soft sunshine at any period of the year to wake them 
into life. ‘I'he least group of houses glitters among the trees or 
above the meadows with the warmth of old brick or the bright- 
ness of fading whitewash. If the village is what the Scotch call 
a “kirktown,” the church accentuates the landscape for miles 
around with its shining spire or substantial tower. Above the 
village we take a “ journey into the blue distance,” as mysterious 
as any that Tieck or Poe ever dreamed of. And everywhere we 
feel that, while in other countries all is sacrificed to the emphasis 
or sublimity of the great lines of the landscape, here it is the 
fusion of refined tones, the unobtrusive harmony of detail, that so 
much delight the eye and give to the scene its peculiarly English 
character. 

We have been led to this course of reflection from having 
turned over the pages of a very beautiful collection of Mr. 
Birket Foster's Pictures of English Landscape (Routledge & Co.), 
which originally appeared twenty years ago, and have now heen 

uced in an édttion de luxe. They are thirty in number, and, 

as engraved by Messrs. Dalziel, they form a remarkable tribute to 
the most successful of that school of water-colour painters of which 
We just spoke. Perhaps these fine India proofs, carefully mounted 
on Whatman paper, give an almost more agreeable idea of Mr. 
Foster's art than the original paintings from which they are 
engrayed, Even at his best days, it was to be desired that Mr. Birket 
Foster’s colour should be a little more pearly than it was and his 
tones less crude. In the engravings themselves, certain faults in 
the artist’s design may still be discovered. His peasant-figures are 
heedlessly clumsy, and are grouped sometimes with an awkward 
affectation. He has learned to render the foliage of the elm with 
@ pleasing trickiness, and can hardly persuade himse]f to give 
+ bags advantage by attempting an ash or a beech-tree. But 
when we have admitted these mannerisms much that is truly 
charming and valuable remains to be admired. The artist's 
subtle feeling for rustic arcbitecture, his sympathy for the 
poor, his curious love of unsophisticated company in sequestered 
are combined with an extraordinary sureness of eye 


and fineness of touch. The designs before us display Mr. Birket 
Foster at the height of his genius. His art had not begun 
to be paltry or mechanical. Excess of popularity had not 
tempted him to work hastily and feebly, and no one had yet in- 
vented the process of chromo-lithography under which his designs 
have been so miserably vulgarized. He was going through a 
crisis in his artistic career, and passing the very point where he 
resolved to dedicate the experience which more than thirty years 
of work for the wood engravers had given him to the finer art of 
ae. For years after this, his beautiful little pictures were 
ess known to the public than his designs in black and .white, and 
his name occurs but once in the catalogues of the Royal Academy 
before the removal of that body to Burlington House in 1868, 

We are not among those who find in the unbounded popularity 
of Mr. Birket Foster a proof that his excellence in landscape has 
been unsurpassed. Without naming half a dozen artists of the 
present day whose treatment in our opinion considerably im- 
proves on his, we have but to mention Cotman and Cozens and 
Girtin to indicate landscape painters in the past whose peculiar 
skill and delicate touch left his somewhat obvious processes far 
behind. Yet, with all its shortcomings, Mr. Foster’s art has 
extraordinary merits, and not the least of these is the genuine and 
undiluted English feeling which he gives to his scenes. Of the 
thirty designs in the vellum-bound volume before us, there is not 
one which could be mistaken for a piece of any nation but our 
own. Unlike many of his brothers of the brush, “in spite of all 
temptations to belong to foreign nations,” Mr. Birket Foster re- 
mains an Engiishman. He might, as many do, have studied at 
Diisseldorf aud become a Prussian; he might, in these days of 
Continental training, have sought the fashionable atelier of 
M. Aivazowsky and become a Russian; the annals of landscape- 
painting in the North of Europe show only too clearly how easy it 
is to be Italian. When the progress of civilization shall have 
improved off the face of the earth all the old mills and weirs 
and ramshackle cottages that now give beauty to the face of our 
country, the man whose pencil has preserved these features will 
deserve well of posterity. 

We note at the end of this volume an announcement on the part 
of the publishers that this selection from Mr. Birket Foster may 
possibly be followed by one from the pictures of Frederick Walker 
and G. J. Pinwell. While heartily hoping that nothing will 
intercept the performance of this admirable intention, we cannot 
but express surprise that so long a time has elapsed since the 
deaths of these artists without the execution of any such 
scheme. It is nearly seven years since the painter of “The 
Bathers” passed away in his Algerian exile; it is nearly as long 
since we lost the creator of “The Earl of Quarterdeck”; and as 
yet nothing has been done to embalm their memories, except what 
was performed soon after their deaths by the zeal of friends. Life 
passes so quickly in these modern days that already a generation 
has arisen that does not realize what these men did in English art. 
We should welcome no publication more warmly than one in 
which adequate renderings were given of the principal designs of 
Walker and Pinwell. 


THE DISASTERS AT SEA. 


i ey disasters at sea caused by the recent heavy gales are per- 

haps in one sense less shocking than is such an event as the 
foundering some time ago of the Princess Alice in the Thames. 
Exceptionally heavy weather generally brings with it a history of 
wreck more or less tragic, and in this instance some of the history 
is certainly tragic enough. As frequently happens, one particular 
misfortune has drawn more generai attention than have various 
others, which may have involved in the agyregate more widespread 
misery, but which have not been accompanied by the special cir- 
cumstances that attract the public eye and ear. The interest 
which might have attached to other losses has been to a great 
extent swallowed up in that attaching to the destruction of the 
steamer Clan Macduff. The reasons for this are, in some sense, 
the same as those which lent a novel horror to the Thames dis- 
aster just referred to, as the security expected and felt in both 
cases is the same in kind, if not the same in degree. A passenger 
steamer may fairly be thought capable of weathering a gale which 
fishing smacks can hardly be expected to withstand ; and while loss in 
the one case may unhappily be regarded as not unforeseen, in the other 
case the news of disaster cannot but bring with it surprise as well 
as sorrow. It would be rash as yet to pronounce any definite 
opinion as to the exact nature and cause of the loss of the Clan 
Macduff; but there seems too much reason to suppose that the 
disaster can hardly be classed with unavoidable misfortunes. The 
accounts given ditfer in some particulars which may turn out to be 
important, but have a general consonancy, and one published by a 
contemporary, and given by Mr. Ward, a comedian, who had 
started in the Clan Macduff’ with a dramatic company of eleven 
persons to fulfil an engagement at Bombay, gives a vivid notion of 
the disaster as it impressed one of its victims. 

The steamer, it seems from his account, was to have started 
three days before the actual date of departure from Liver- 
pool, Tuesday, October 18th, the delay being the result of 
the heavy weather. At six o'clock on Tuesday evening Mr. 
Ward heard the Captain say, “There isa heavy wind against 
us. I think we had better not sail to-night.” They did 
sail, however, and at three ociocx on Wednesday morn- 
ing the narrator was alarmed by the engines stopping, and by 
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the water rushing through the porthole in his cabin, and was | 


reascured by the Captain's telling him that the engines 
had stopped to set down the pilot. Later on, the engines 
stopped again, and on this occasion one of the stewards admitted 
that there was something wrong. The owners, it may here be 
mentioned, have contradicted the statement or supposition that 
anything was wrong with the engines and steering gear, saying 
“that both were in thorough working order during the whole 
time the pilot was on board the unfortunate vessel, and this they 
are in a position to assert on the authority of the pilot, who re- 
ported that everything went well and satisfactorily until he left 
the ship. The idea that the steering-gear and engines were out of 
order might have arisen from the fact that the latter were slowed 
for nearly four hours to allow of the boat coming up to take off 
the pilot.” It is perhaps conceivable that the dictum of a pilot as 
to the condition of a steamer’s engines might be contested; but 
this is one of the matters on which, in the absence of further 
information, it is impossible to form a decided opinion. Nor, as 
we have said, is it easy even to guess what was the real 
cause of the vessel's loss. From Mr. Ward's account we 
learn that at a time when the chief engineer expressed, 
rightly enough perhaps, a hope that “she would be all right,” 
the water “ was six feet deep in the fire-hole, and there were torty 
men below trying to.bale out with buckets.” Later on the men, 
who “ had been baling up to their necks,” gave in, and the Captain 
told the passengers to prepare for the boats. Meanwhile a flag of 
distress had been searched for, and, it would seem from the con- 
text, found and hoisted, “A full-rigged vessel passed us at this 
time a couple of miles away, but took no notice. Whether she 
saw us or not I do not know.” ‘The life-boat, and apparently three 
other boats, were broken to pieces in the attempt to lower them. 
Mr. Ward was in one of the boats, Number 5, which were safely 
lowered, and he bears a high testimony to the behaviour of the crew. 
“ Excellent discipline was preserved by the crew, who all stood 
back and allowed the passengers to take to the boats.” From 
another account we learn that the Captain, when he had seen the 
passengers out of the vessel, jumped himself with a life-buoy for 
one of the boats, into which he was hauled, and which “ was lost 
sight of in the blinding spray.” The chief officer then took com- 
mand of the Clan Macduff, and had lights burnt and the fog-horn 
sounded during the night. “The vessel lay completely at the 
mercy of the storm. Her decks were washed from stem to stern, 
and she gradually dropped by the head.” As the morning (of 
Friday) broke she “ began to settle down aft, the water pouring 
in from between decks through the saloon.” About two hours 
after noon on Friday the nineteen men remaining on the Clan 
Macduff were picked up by the Cork Liner Upupa, Captain J. M. 
Brown, which stood by the Clan Macduff until she suddenly dis- 
appeared, and then bore up for Plymouth, where she arrived safely 
on Sunday 23rd, “aiter weathering the fearful gale on Saturday 
night, during which two hundred head of cattle were washed 
overboard.” Meanwhile the occupants of boat No. 5 had an 
extraordinary escape from destruction. A seaman named Ingram 
took command otf the boat (which was 21 feet long by 6 


broad), and seems to have steered it through the heavy seas with | 


admirable judgment and courage. “We had only one oar, the 
other having been broken in keeping the boat off the side of the 
steamer.” At daybreak, after a night in which the rain had 
fallen heavily, the broken oar and a blanket were rigged 
up by way of a sail, and at last Ingram sighted a 
steamer and managed to alter the boat’s course. Finally those 
in the Loat weie picked up by the steamer the Palestine and 
brought back into the Mersey. One of the ladies in the boat had 
“ feltso certain that they would all be lost that she drew all the 
heavy wraps she could obtain about her, in order that they might 
weigh her down and cause her to drown quickly. Of the 
twenty-five people who started in Number 3 life-boat, and amongst 
whom was the Captain, three only seem to have survived. 
Amongst the reports published as to the disaster is one purport- 
ing to come from the chief engineer, to the effect that he reported 
to the Captain the unsatisfactory state of the vessel in time for her 
to have made an anchorage, and that if “she had thus got into an 
anchorage it would have been found that her principal requirement 
was to clear the bilges.” But thus far all the suggestions and 
accounts as to the cause of the loss of the Clan Macduff are more 
or less conflicting, and for the present we can only regret the loss 
and rejoice in the escapes effected. It is, perhaps, only fair to the 
that state that “ the steamer was well manned, 
thoroughly efficient, and equi in every respect. She passed 
the Board of Trade survey all, pre. 
prior to sailing.” 

It is pleasant to turn from the disasters of the Clan Macduff 
and of other vessels to the consideration of the cases in which 
) ras and daring help has been given to vessels in distress. 

rominent amongst these is the saving of a Swedish brig 
off Hartlepool, by the Life Brigade, under the command of Mr. 
Wraite. ‘the brig had driven on to rocks, and a rocket was fired 
carrying a line over the vessel, the crew of which had been forced 
to take refuge in the rigging. The gear, unhappily, got entangled 
and out of order, and then, in circumstances of much difficulty and 
danger, the Coastguard, “assisted by Captain Meldrum, of the 
steamship Georye Gowland, and Tom Keed, coxswain of the 
National life-boat,” managed to make “a hawser communication 
with the vessel, aloug which the captain and crew of seven all 
climbed sa‘ely to the pier.” This is, of course, one of many in- 
stances of the bravery and devotion in the saving of life at sea 


which are shown whenever ships in distress are discerned of 
the coast, and which, recorded generally to some extent, find a 
special history in the pages of the Lifeboat Journal, the quarterly 
issue of which lies before us. This, besides various brief, but in- 
teresting, records of life-boat doings, and other more technical 
matter, contains aspecial fly-sheet drawing attention to the Wreck 
Register and Chart for 1879-80. 

That the life-boat service is admirable and indeed invaluable 
cannot of course be doubted, and would not be doubted, even if 
there were no special journal devoted to its interests. The 
heroism of life-boat crews is indeed a matter of universal know- 
ledge, and is in welcome contrast to the stories, which are tos 
often told, of ships which pass by on the other side of the way 
to save their time rather than stop to help a comrade ship in dis- 
tress. This selfish conduct has, it may be noted in passing, been 
most uohappily encouraged by a recent decision in the Admiralty 
Court, according to which every technical difficulty is thrown in 
the way of one ship rendering aid to another in distress. But, as 
has been said, the life-boat service and its doings scarcely need any 
praise. Since 1854 no less than 18,736 lives have been saved by 
the exertions of life-boat crews—a total, as the fly-sheet referred to 
points out, more than equal to the number of men who man the 
British fleet. But it is perhaps to be regretted that the statistics 
given or quoted inthe fly-sheet have not been more carefully arranged. 
We are given the number of wrecks and the number of 
lives saved ; but we find that the 2,519 wrecks registered really 
represent the damage done to 3,138 vessels, as all cases of collision 
between two or more vessels “‘are of course involved in one 
casualty.” The fallacy of this is obvious enough, but will not of 
course detract from the very great credit due to the National 
Life-boat Institution and to ail those who work under its autho- 
rity. The fact remains that they have done, and continue to do, 
work which it is not too much to describe as heroic. Had the 
Clan Macduff been within reach of a life-boat of the National 
Institution, instead of having to trust to her own resources in 
mid-ocean, there might, no doubt, have been a different tale to 
tell of the fate of her crew. In the circumstances there is room 
for rejoicing in the fact that so many of the crew were saved ; but 
there is also, unluckily, room for surprise and regret that 
steamer, well manned and equipped, as the owners have stated, 
should have foundered in a gale which was successfully weathered 
by some ships of much lower register at Lloyd's. 


CONVEYANCING REFORM. 


N the 22nd of August last the Royal-assent was given to an 
Act which, originating in the Upper House, siipped through 
the Lower almost unnoticed amid the turmoil and excitement of 
the Irish Land Bill. Possibly its uninviting title and technical 
wording helped to facilitate its passing by encouraging the idea 
that it was a purely formal enactment of no general interest. 
This, however, is not the case, and though the Conveyancing and 
Law of Property Act, 1881, will on its coming into force on the 
1st of January next make itself most felt by conveyancers and 
solicitors, it offers such advantages to all who have to avail them- 
selves of the services of these gentlemen that it seems desirable 
that the public should be made cognizant of the impending change, 
especially as the absence of discussion precluded the world at 
large from acquiring familiarity with the details of the measure. 
Very briefly stated, the main objects of the Act are—first, to 
abolish or modify the intolerable volume, prolixity, verbiage, 
vain repetition, and consequent expense which have for ages 
characterized legal instruments relating to landed property, which 
have encumbered and impeded anything like freedom of trassfer, 
and afforded matter for wonder, scorn, and derision to all non- 
rofessional persons ; and, secondly, to supplement this reform by the 
introduction of certain salutary, if not very fundamental, changes 
in the law touching land and the various interests therein. 
Incidentally, the Act involves an unambitious effort at codifica- 
tion, inasmuch as it repeals portions of divers Acts bearing on the 
same subject-matter and embodies their main provisions in itself, 
incorporating, moreover, a good deal which has come to have the 
force of law by reason of successive judicial decisions. The Act 
commences with the usual preface of a very long and very sweeping 
interpretation clause—so sweeping, in tact, as to ralse serious 
doubts as to whether the subsequent provisions of the Act can 
well be made applicable to all the subjects to which by this inter- 
pretation clause their operation would be extended. Thus at the 
very outset property is defined to include real and personal pro- 
perty, whereas Section 3, to which we shall presently refer, is 
obviously only framed with relation to real property, although in 
terms it refers to property generally. The object of Section 3 is to 
render unnecessary the introduction of a number of common forms 
into contracts for sale. Enumerating seriatim a variety of con- 
ditions and stipulations usually imported into contracts for the 
purchase of land, it provides that in all such contracts these 
provisions shall be deemed to be incorporated, unless a con- 
trary intention clearly appears on the face of the instru- 
ment. The condensation of these conditions is cleverly carried out, 
and is well calculated to facilitate the reduction of this particular 
class of documents within reasonable limits; but, as we have 
hinted before, an agreement for the sale of a horse is a cuntract 
for the sale of property within this section, and it is difficult to 
see the precise ing of stipulations as to abstracts of title, fines, 
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recoveries, court rolls, and so on, with regard to such a transaction. 
This, however, is possibly a hypercritical objection easily dismissed 
by @ well-regulated mind, and, at any rate, no harm is done. 
Sections 4 and 5 introduce two very salutary provisions with 
rd to contracts for the sale of land. Section 4 solves the 
difficulty which arises when a man enters into a contract for the 
sale of land, and dies before ome. In equity, of course, 
such a contract is held to change the ownership of the land from 
the date of its execution, and specific performance would be en- 
forced against the heir or other person claiming under the original 
vendor. On the other hand, the executors of the deceased are the 
ms primarily liable to an action for non-completion of the 
conveyance, although it may be absolutely out of their power to 
carry out the sale. In order to remedy this, the section in question 
gives the personal representatives power, under such circumstances, 
to convey the property as fully as the deceased might have done— 
a course which has the additional advantage of tending to concen- 
trate all matters connected with property, on the death of its owner, 
in the hands of persons selected by that owner. The other section 
referred to—Sec. 5—affords to the purchaser of land on which there 
are mortgages or other incumbrances the means of at once clearing 
the property of all such charges by the expedient of paying into 
Court a sutticient sum of money to meet or discharge them, the 
due application of which the Court undertakes to carry out. 

The occasions on which such a power may be exercised with 
advantage are innumerable. Probably the most characteristic 
example would be that of a rich man of business who is anxious to 
become the owner of the family estate of an impoverished peer, which 
estate, by successive mortgages and charges for jointures and por- 
tions for younger children, has become the subject of a large number 
of interests, so that to get it clear in hand would entail infinite 
dealings with a whole tribe of vendors. All this the Act obviates, 
making the question purely one of money, and ensuring, by the 
supervision of the Court, that the purchaser is not driven into 

iving fancy prices in order to attain his object. But the section 
is not solely for the benefit of purchasers; vendors also may 
avail themselves of the machinery it provides, and, by doing so, 
may secure a way out of their difficulties. 

After this deviation the Act returns to its primary business of 
simplifying and rationalizing our present system of conveyancing. 
Following the plan pursued with reference to contracts of sale, a 
series of well-drawn and comprehensive sections and subsections 
set out, in accepted phraseology, the usual enumeration of the 
appurtenances to lands, houses, or manors, and provide that the 
conveyance of any of these respective classes of property shall be 
deemed to carry with it all the specified appurtenances referable 
thereto. Then follow pages of similar matter, applying the same 
process to the ordinary and well-nigh invariable covenants, reserva- 
tions, conditions, powers, and provisoes, now inserted at full length 
in every settlement, conveyance, and mortgage, and at the same 
time ingeniously modifying their form, so as to render them prac- 
tically applicable to almost any conceivable case. The infinite 
variety of such stipulations, and the saving of time and 
money which will be eflected by their tacit incorporation into 
instruments whose bulk they would otherwise go to swell, can 
only be fully te oy by those conversant with the practice of 
conveyancing ; but a fair idea of the economy rendered possible by 
the Act may be gained by comparing the curt and simple forms of 
a Mortgage, a Conveyance, and a Marriage Settlement given in 
the fourth Schedule to the Act with the enormous pile of parch- 
ment which now testifies tv any one of such transactions, and 
bearing in mind that the shorter document is to the full as effi- 
eacious as the longer, it being merely a question whether certain 
terms are expressed or understood. Yo doubt the examples 
given in the schedule are exceptionally favourable ones, inasmuch 
as they adopt the statutory provisions en masse, whereas probably 
in most cases some slight modification of some one or more of 
such provisions might be found necessary or advisable. Still he 
would be an extraordinarily fastidious settlor or vendor who could 
not derive from the provisions supplied by this Act a very solid 
substratum for the instrument embodying his dispositions. 

Well devised and well carried out unquestionably this part of 

he Act is; the only question is, what measure of acceptance is it 
likely to find with the profession and the public? For the Act is 
in this respect absolutely optional ; its operation may be totally or 
partially excluded or varied in any particular by the express terms 
of the deed, and it is specially provided that “ nothing in this Act 
be taken to imply that the insertion in any such instrument, 

or the adoption in connexion with or the application to any 
contract or transaction of any further or other powers, covenants, 
Provisions, stipulations, or words is improper.” The only induce- 
ment held out by the Act itself to attract people to adopt itis a 
most legitimate one, consisting of a reasonable amount of protec- 
tion extended to solicitors, trustees, and others who discard the 
usual formularies in favour of those instituted by the Act. It may 
be said that it is more satisfactory for persons who may be dealing 
with property to be clearly informed, by perusal of the document 
evidencing such dealing, as to the obligations they are really 
suming and the full nature and effect of the transaction, and that 
this object is better attained by the present system of including 
€very possible contingency within the four corners of a deed than 
by affecting the parties with certain statutory liabilities and rights 
in virtue of an Act of Parliament of whose very existence they 
may be blissfully ignorant. But the nature of the legal instru- 


ments in question defeats their object. The more pea se 
layman were to study an ordinary conveyance, the more blankly 


‘there. As a matter of fact, 


would his mind be confused by the legal jargon, the involved and 
ungrammatical construction, and the absence of stops to be found 
ople seldom, if ever, attempt to 
master the contents of such documents ; they rely solely on the 
authority of their solicitor in such matters, and the simple ab- 
stract of the provisions of the deed with which he furnishes 
them. It is difficult to see what other reasous could be 
alleged on behalf of the public at large against the general 
adoption of the Act, which is specially designed to save 
them money and risk. Solicitors and conveyancers, indeed, may 
fairly enough regard the measure with unfavouring, or at least 
distrustful, eyes. The late Mr. Joshua Williams, in his great 
text-book on Real Property, has some remarks on professional 
remuneration which may give a clue to the ground of this antipathy. 
He says, ‘‘ The payment to a solicitor for drawing a deed is fixed at 
one shilling for every seventy-two words, denominated a folio ; 
and the fees of counsel, fe paid in guineas, average about the 
same. The consequence of this false economy on the part of the 
ublic has been that certain well-known and long-established 
engthy forms, full of synonyms and expletives, are current among 
lawyers as ‘common forms,’ and by the aid of these ideas are 
diluted to the proper remunerating strength.” Todo away with 
common forms is, of course, the very object of the Act. Asa sop 
to the solicitor, however, the Government passed an Act on the very 
same day as the Conveyancing Act, by which a Committee con- 
sisting of the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
the Master of the Rolls, and the Presidents of the Incorporated 
Law Society and of one of the Provincial Law Societies, may 
make general orders regulating and prescribing the remuneration 
of solicitors for conveyancing business; and if such general 
orders are judiciously framed, the result ought ultimately to 
be more satisfactory to both solicitor and client than paying and 
being paid by the yard. The conveyancers seem to be the only 
people left out in the cold; but we imagine that, as a body, they 
are perfectly capable of looking after their own interests. So 
that, on the whole, we may reasonably re a general 
adoption, or at least a fair trial, of this portion of the Act, with 
probably distinctly beneficial results. 

Beyond this, it is only necessary to notice some of the more 
important amendments of the law of landed property incorporated 
in the Act. Sections 10 and 11 deal very rationally with the 
technical difficulties apt to arise where the reversion expectant on 
a lease gets subdivided, by providing that all the rights and 
liabilities under the covenants in such lease shall attach to 
the person immediately entitled on its termination. Section 14 is 
a rather strong step in the favourite direction of the present 
Government, as fettering the freedom of contract, and advancing 
the interest of the tenant at the expense of the landlord. The 
section, which is retrospective in action so as to include existing 
leases, debars the landlord from enforcing his remedy by forfeiture 
of the lease and re-entry for the breach of any covenant other than 
one against assigning or for payment of rent, unless and until the 
tenant has omitted, on due notice from the landlord, to remedy 
the breach, if remediable, and make reasonable compensation for 
the same. The section further gives the tenant a general recourse 
to the Chancery Division in case he considers himself hardly 
treated in this respect by the landlord, and provides that 
no stipulation to the contrary shall be effectual to contract 
the tenant out of the rights so conferred upon him. This cer- 
tainly seems carrying paternal legislation a little too far; the 
existing Equity rules have always been supposed sufficiently to 
protect the tenant from undue eagerness or severity on the part 
of his landlord, and the possibility of the latter occasionally 
reaping some benefit from the negligence or obstinacy of the 
former was regarded as a fair chance in his favour, analogous to 
the odds in favour of the bank at a gambling-table, or the gain 
made by a Railway Company where a passenger does not use the 
second half of a return ticket. The innovation is the more 
startling as the Act extends to Ireland—a country in which one 
might fairly think that enough had been done for the tenant just 
at present. Section 39, the last that we shall notice, gives 
the Court the power, when it shall see fit, to remove from 
married women the disability of dealing with their own pro- 
perty imposed by what is known as a restraint on anticipa- 
tion. The doctrine of protecting property intended for the 
separate use of a married woman from her own extrava- 
gance or her husband’s influence, by rendering it inalien- 
able, is undoubtedly a wholesome one; but conditions may 
arise in which it is clearly for the lady’s interest as well 
as that of her husband or family that a lump sum should be 
available; and it is these cases which the section is designed to 
meet, while the necessary intervention of the Court will afford 
sufficient guarantee that the original intention of the settlor is not 
disregarded save for good and substantial reasons, 

The length of the Act—78 sections, every one of which contains 
subsections more or less numerous—precludes the possibility of 
dealing with it more in detail. It will well repay minute study 
as representing a comprehensive and praiseworthy effort to reform 
a branch of legal practice much needing reformation—an effort 
which, but for the danger of its having to encounter unreasoning 
prejudice and obstinacy, bids fair to attain its object. 
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THE BANKING RESERVE OF THE COUNTRY. | 


M['HE revival of activity in speculation and trade has revived | 
I interest in the question of maintaining a larger banking reserve — 
than has hitherto been maintained. Under our present system the | 
Bank of England keeps the ultimate banking reserve of the whole 
country, oil this reserve is so small that on several occasions 
already the Bank Charter Act of 1844 has had to be suspended, or 
the Bank would have been obliged to close its doors; yet it has 


not been taught by experience, and still k a very inadequate 
reserve. A fortnight ago it was under 10 millions. t week it 


somewhat exceeded that amount; and this week it is again 
somewhat larger, but is still under 11 millions, and, roughly 
speaking it is only a little over one-third of the liabilities of 
e Bank. This would be ample, perhaps, if the Bahk of 
England were only one of a number of banks each of which kept 
a reserve for itself; but, when the reserve of the Bank of England 
is also the reserve of all the banks of the kingdom, it is en- 
tirely inadequate. In the United States every national bank is 
required by law to keep a reserve in cash equal to 25 per cent. of 
its net deposits, and the Bank of France keeps a much larger reserve 
still. Wath ourselves, however, the law is silent on the point, 
and the other banks are content with a state of things which is 
ofitable for themselves. They undertake to pay interest on the 
posits they receive from their customers, and they are naturally 
anxious to leave idle as little as possible of the money so obtained. 
Accordingly, they keep by them in actual cash only the amount 
of till-money which experience tells them is absolutely indis- 
nsable to meet their ordinary requirements from day to day. As, 
owever, they are always liable to sudden and exceptionally large 
demands on the part of customers who keep very large accounts 
with them, they provide against this by lending out further sums 
at interest to the bill-brokers. The money is lent “ on call,” as the 
phrase is—that is to say, is repayable on demand—or for very short 
— as a day, five days, or a week; and whenever the lending 
nk has reason to expect an unusually large demand upon it, it 
calls in from the bill-brokers some of the money so lent out. The 
bill-brokers, being men of capital and credit, have no difficulty in 
repaying this money in quiet times, because, if one banker calls in, 
er banks are ready to lend. But the bil!-brokers themselves keep 
no reserve. They pay interest for every deposit they receive, and as 
the competition for bills is intense, and the rates they are able to 
obtain are therefore only small, they cannot afford to keep a reserve 
of unused money ; in other words, they employ the whole of the 
amount they borrow, and, accordingly, when a bank requires from 
them any of the money lent at call, they have no alternative but 
to borrow from some other bank. In times of crisis, however, it 
becomes impossible for the bill-brokers so to borrow, except from 
the Bank of England. Every bank is then calling in its money 
from the brokers, so as to provide itself against any contingen- 
cies that may arise; ard unless the bill-brokers could borrow 
from the Bank of England, they would find themselves unable 
to meet the demand upon them, and would be obliged to 
close their establishments, Clearly, therefore, the money lent 
out to the bill-brokers at call and on short notice is not a 
reserve for the banks. The only other reserve which they 
keep consists of their balances at the Bank of England; but 
in strictness neither do these balances constitute a re- 
serve. The principal banks in London are all members of 
the Clearing House, and the great mass of payments which 
they have to make are made by exchanging cheques through the 
Clearing House, which are settled by the Bank of England, the 
Clearing House bank. To enable this clearing system to be 
carried through, it is evident that the various banks forming the 
association must keep sufficient balances at the Bank of England ; 
and therefore in strictness the balances so kept are but till- 
money. Some banks, indeed, are understood to keep balances 
larger than are required for Clearing House purposes, and the 
surplus so kept is, of course, a reserve in the strict sense of the 
word. But the banks which keep only the amount they deem 
necessary to meet their Clearing House engagements do not keep 
what constitutes a reserve. Thus the only banking reserve really 
kept in the country is kept by the Bank of England, and whatever 
payments the country has to make must be drawn from this 
reserve. If, for example, the Italian Government, having floated 
its loan for the resumption of specie payments, chooses to draw any 
of the proceeds from London, it is from the Bank of England that the 
gold would be taken, and this would reduce the reserve kept by 
the Bank. It is quite evident, then, that a reserve of less than 
11 millions is entirely inadequate for the business of the country at 
present, and it is specially inadequate just now, when demands of 
various kinds may arise to reduce the reserve still further. Thus, 
should the difficulties of the Paris Bourse become intensified, there 
might be withdrawals of gold that would reduce very seriously 
the Bank reserve ; or, were the drain of gold to New York to set 
- again ‘for any reason, the reserve might still further be 
eted. 

t seems at first sight unreasonable to expect the Bank of Eng- 
land to keep a reserve for all the other banks and money-dealers of 
the country, who are, in their d , every one of them compe- 
titors of the Bank. By keeping locked up idle in its vaults large 
sums of money it deprives itself of large profits that it might make. 
Accordingly the Bank has never officially recognized tie duty 
resting upon it of keeping an adequate reserve for the whole 


country. It has eo Re a that the other banks should pro- 
vide for their own liabilities; and, even while acting as the keeper 


of the ultimate reserve of the country, it has in terms denied its 
obligation to'doso. But, as a matter of fact, as things stand at 
present, it does keep the ultimate reserve of the country, and it has 
no option but to continue to do so. If it were to refuse, and in 
ease of a panic were to allow other banks to become bankrupt, the 
anic would undoubtedly grow to such an extent that it would 
itself be placed in peril, if not actually compelled to close 
its doors. By the necessity of the case it is thus forced 
to act as the keeper of the ultimate reserve. Besides, as 
the bank of the other bankers, the keeper of their balances, 
it is constituted the keeper of their reserves. It cannot 
escape, then, from the obligation to keep an adequate reserve, 
And, on their part, the other banks contend that in fact the 
Bank of England does not keep the reserve at its own cost, 
but is provided by them with the funds which it holds against 
contingencies. As we have already stated, the other banks 
keep balances at the Bank of England, and they assert that these 
balances constitute at all times three-quarters, and sometimes the 


| whole, of the reserve held by the Bank. There is some truth in 


this contention. In 1844,when the Bank Charter Act was passed, 
the London bankers’ balances at the Bank of England were under 
a million sterling. They have steadily increased ever since, and in 
1877 exceeded 9} millions. Since 1877, unfortunately. the Bank 
has ceased to publish the amount of the balances. ‘There is no 
law requiring it to give the information, but until 1877 it 
had always done so in compliance with an application from 
Parliament. Since 1877, however, it has ceased to publish the 
figures, and we are unable to say, therefore, how much the bankers’ 
balances are at present; but it is believed that they are not 
less than they were in 1877, and that, in fact, they are just 
now little, if at all, less than the reserve kept by the Bank, 
During the time that the information with regard to these balances 
continued to be published, the balances occasionally exceeded the 
amount of the reserve; in other words, if the other banks had 
withdrawn their balances from the Bank of England, the Bank 
would not only have been left without a reserve, but would have 
been unable to repay the whole of the balances. This, however, 
was only occasionally. Usually the Bank held somewhat more 
than the bankers’ balances ; but the surplus was never very large. 
It is curious, in fact, that since 1844 the reserve held by the Bank 
has diminished instead of increasing, as one would have expected. 
As we have already said, in 1844 the bankers’ balances 
averaged less than a million, and in the same year the 
average reserve was 8} millions; in other words, deducting the 
bankers’ balances, the average reserve was about 7} millions. 
But in 1877 the bankers’ balances averaged somewhat more than 
9} millions, while the reserve did not quite average 12} millions— 
that is to say, the reserve, deducting the bankers’ balances, was 
not quite 3 millions. It would seem, therefore, that since 1844, the 
reserve kept by the Bank, independently of the bankers’ balances, has 
very greatly diminished. No doubt, itis to be borne in mind that the 
bankers’ balances constitute a fund which is very rarely trenched 
upon. As we have already explained, the object of keeping these 
balances is to facilitate the working of the Clearing Louse, and 
when payments are made through the Clearing House the real 
operation is very little more than a transfer of book debts. A pay- 
ment made, for example, by the London and Westminster Bank to 
the Union Bank of London is merely a transfer of a credit in the 
books of the Bank of Englaad from the former bank to the latter. 
The actual money remains in the Benk of England all the 
time. Therefore the Bank of England is fairly entitled to use 
the bankers’ balances in lending and discounting, as Mr. Hucks 
Gibbs justly contends in a correspondence which passed some time 
ago between him and Professor Bonamy Price. ‘There are occa- 
sions, however, in which the bankers’ balances may be seriously 
trenched upon, as was pointed out by Mr. Bagehot. For example, 
if the Italian Government has a credit with any of the London 
banks, it may at any moment withdraw a large amount of gold 
from the Bank of England, and yet the Bank of England 
cannot know what credit the Italian Government has with the 
bank in question, or to what extent it may be inclined 
to draw upon the balance standing to its credit. Up to a certain 
point, then, it is quite true that the Bank of England is justified in 
using the bankers’ balances as a fund available for lending and 
discounting ; but beyond that point it ought not to go, and it ought 
always to keep intact a margin for such contingencies as we have 
just referred to. 

Various plans have been suggested for maintaining a larger re- 
serve, but as yet withoutavail. The Bank of England, as we have 
already said, denies its obligation to keep the reserve for the 
whole country, and insists that the other banks are bound to pro- 
vide for their own liabilities. On the other hand, the other banks 
contend that the Bank of England does not keep the reserve; that 
such reserve as it keeps is really made up of the balances which 
they maintain with the Bank of England, and that it is they, 
therefore, which keep the reserve. Without now entering into 
this dispute, it is sufficient from a public point of view to remark 
that, whoever keeps the reserve, that reserve is manifestly inade- 
quate. The deposits of all the banks are measured by hundreds of 
millions, and the whole of the reserve kept against them is only 
at present under 11 millions, and seldom exceeds 15 millions. 
At this present time there are various liabilities which may 
reduce the reserve to a very serious extent at any moment ; and & 
serious reduction in the reserve would create apprehension and 
anxiety in the City, and would give rise to a state of feeling which 
is always dangerous. Any accident occurring while such a state 
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of feeling existed might give rise to a panic leading to the most 
upon the other banks keeping a permanent reserve over and above 
the balances necessary for Clearing House purposes. The balances 
necessary for Clearing House purposes do not, we repeat, constitute 
a reserve. They are, in the strictest sense of the word, only 
till-money ; the other banks ought clearly to keep, over and 
above this till-money, a reserve proper, and if the Bank of Eng- 
land were firm it would be able to compel them to keep such 
reserve. On the other hand, the other banks ought to insist upon 
the Bank of England maintaining the reserve which they supply 
rate from the amount necessary for Clearing House purposes. In 
order to this it would be necessary to distinguish in the weekly 
return published by the Bank of England the bankers’ balances from 
the “ other deposits.” The etfect both upon the Bank of England and 
upon the other banks could not fail to be beneficial; for the public 
would be enabled to see what the reserve really kept by the 
Bank of England was, and how much the other banks contributed 
to it. The Bank of England would then very soon find itself 
under the obligation of keeping a better reserve, and the other 
barks would also recognize their duty in the matter. As things 
now stand, each party disputes its own obligations, and in the 
meantime the essential interest of the country is neglected. It has 
also been suggested that the other banks should keep a reserve for 
themselves distinct altogether from the balances maintained by 
them at the Bank of England. This would be the best system 
undoubtedly if it could be introduced; but the difficulty is to 
induce the banks to make the sacrifice. At present they are un- 
willing to keep funds idle which they can employ profitably ; and 
it is hardly to be hoped that they will voluntarily give up gains 
they have enjoyed so long without any apparently urgent need. To 
get over this difficulty it has been suggested that the reserve 
should be kept in Government securities. But Government 
securities in case of a panic would not be available for pay- 
ments. Some institution would still be required to keep the 
means of lending upon them, and therefore the present obligation 
resting upon the Bank of England to maintain the ultimate reserve 
of the country would remain. It would, however, be much easier 
for the Bank of England if the other banks kept a reserve even in 
in some reasonable proportion to their liabilities. 


THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


—— the Cambridgeshire is supposed to rank on 
equal terms with the Cesarewitch, it is in our opinion a 
less interesting race. We care less to know which is the quickest 
horse over a mile than to learn what horse can distinguish himself 
best over a long wearying course of two miles and a quarter. Then, 
ina race only a mile in length, a bad start more seriously damages 
a horse’s chance of victory than in one that is double that dis- 
tance. In a large field of horses there are more possibilities of a 
horse getting shut in, or otherwise interfered with, than in one of 
moderate size. The fields for the Cambridgeshire are generally 
immense, and for the last half-dozen years their average has been 
about thirty-five. A glance at the results of the Cambridgeshire 
during the last few years will sufficiently illustrate its extreme 
uncertainty. Last year Fernandez, a heavily-weighted three- 
year-old, was the first favourite; but the race was won by the 
four-year-old Lucetta, who was carrying a stone less than the 
favourite. Fourteen to one was laid against Lucetta at the start, 
and her previous performances had certainly not appeared to en- 
title her to any higher position among the favourites. In the 
ious year the Cambridgeshire was won by a 30 to I outsider. 

his was La Merveille, a four-year-old, handicapped at 8 st. Three 
horses were within a head of each other at the winning-post, and 
were all of them outsiders. In 1878, as much as 40 to I was 

id against the winner at the start, and neither of the three lead- 
ing favourites was placed. The winner afterwards proved him- 


self to be one of the best horses of modern times ; for, whether the. 


distance was long or short, Isonomy always seemed suited to his 
course. But little shorter odds were laid against Jongleur when 
he won the Cambridgeshire in 1877, and neither of the five lead- 
ing favourites gained places in the race. In 1876 the first favourite 
won, but a 40 to I outsider ran within a neck of him. We have 
written enough to show that the public is not, generally speaking, 
very successful in foretelling the winner of the Cambridgeshire. 
_A handicap is a piece of work which is submitted to criticism 
like an opera, a novel, or a picture. Betting men, more especially 
ers, are its critics. hen they make an exceptionally strong 
favourite, and that particular horse wins, their criticism is proved 
to have been a fair one, and the weak point of the work has been 
justly exposed; but when the public favourite is hopelessly 
, and even more when noue of the leading favourites are 
placed, the artist has the laugh at his critics. Although 
the length of the Cambridgeshire course is comparatively 
ort, the pace is usually terrific; consequently the race is a 
tiring one, and high capabilities of a certain kind are essential in 
horses that are to compete for it with any hope of success, More- 
over, at a critical point of the race, rising ground has to be 
ascended at very high speed, and considerable power is necessary 
for this purpose; so that, although the Cambridgeshire is not a 
great test of endurance, it tries a horse’s speed and power at the same 
time, Thedistance—z24o yards over a mile—is quite enough to 
tender it something more than child's play. We would und to 


| say that most horsemen, such as ordi 
d, then, ought to insist | accustomed to race-riding, would feel considerably blown if they 


hunting-men who are un- 


were to ride the Cambridgeshire course at Cambridgeshire speed, 
especially if they had to endeavour to get the most they could 
out of their horses at the end of it, although many le, who 
talk grandly about the deterioration of “our Sak. Grad of 
horses,” are fond of sneering at the Cambridgeshire as a short race. 
When criticizing the Cambridgeshire, people are apt to get 
puzzled about the relative weights for age over such a course at 
such a time of year. Weight for age, however, in the Cam- 
bridgeshire may be very briefly summarized, and easily remem- 
bered, in these few words—three-year-olds receive 8 lbs. There is 
really nothing more to be said. Over one mile in October, four-year- 
olds, five-year-olds, six-year-olds, and aged horses, all carry the 
same weight—namely, 9 st., and three-year-olds carry 8 st. 6 lbs. 
As two-year-olds do not run for the Cambridgeshire, it is needless 
to inquire what their relative weight would be over the distance. 
Although, at weight for age, there would only be 8 lbs. between 
any of the horses entered, the handicapper made a difference of 
4st. 7 lbs. between the highest and the lowest weight in the late 
race ; 10st. was a serious burden for Peter; but, on his best form, he 
deserved the weight. The probability, however, was so great that 
he would be left kicking at the post, that he was rarely noticed 
by backers. Even under 9st. 8 lbs. Bend Or was greatly fancied. 
It was true that the Cambridgeshire had never been won under 
such a weight; but Bend Or was such a popular idol that 
he was backed for an immense amount of money. In the 
Champion Stakes he had had to do his best, or within a 
trifle of his’ best, to beat Scobell; and in the Cambridge- 
shire he was to meet Scobell on 10 lbs. worse terms than 
those under which he had defeated him with some apparent 
difficulty in the Champion Stakes. Then, at Newmarket Second 
October Meeting, one of his forelegs had looked most suspicious, 
and very serious doubts were entertained as to his capabilities of 
running sound to the Cambridgeshire winning-post. As regarded 
Incendiary, the stable-companion of Bend Or, the preference, or 
supposed preference, of his trainer was considered sufficient evi- 
dence in his favour; but it was also remembered that in the 
Chesterfield Cup at Goodwood, over a mile and a quarter, he had 
run within a length of Victor Emmanuel, when he was handi- 
capped on 17 lbs. worse terms with that horse than those rela- 
tively apportioned to the pair in the Oambridgeshire; moreover, 
he had beaten Prestonpans in the Chesterfield Cup by several 
lengths, at much the same relative weights as those allotted to 
them in the Cambridgeshire. As a four-year-old he was certainly 
not overburdened at 7 st. 1 lb. Prestonpans was a remarkably 
good-looking horse, but qualified critics were much divided in 
opinion as to his capability of winning under 8 st. 10 lbs. Lucy 
Glitters had been third for the St. Leger, but she has run in a 
very in and out fashion; yet on her best form she was quite the 
best handicapped horse in the race at 6st. 7 lbs, Another un- 
certain horse was Tristan, but he seemed handicappsd within two 
or three pounds of his very best form at 7 st. 9 lba. It was 
true that he had run Foxhall to a head in the Grand Prix 
de Paris, but subsequent running tended to show that Fox- 
hall was many pounds his superior. Under the crushing weight 
of 9 st. it seemed impossible to make Foxhall first favourite ; 
nevertheless many good judges thought that he had consider- 
able chances of success. His great pet rendered him pecu- 
liarly suited for the Cambridgeshire hill,even under 9st. He was 
handicapped exactly at weight for age with Bend Or, so that the 
race between the pair promised to be singularly interesting as a 
match between one of the best four-year-olds and one of the: best 
three-year-olds of the season. Lord Falmouth’s filly Muriel had 
won a Produce Stakes at the First October Meeting, beating 
Edelweiss and Zealot at weight for sex, and it was thought that 
she might perhaps have a chance under 7 st. 4 lbs., although it did 
not seem to be a very bright one. Elizabeth was agood deal backed at 
times, but she had not shown by her public running this season 
that she was likely to win a race like the Cambridgeshire,. even 
under the moderate weight, for a four-year-old, of 7st. 2lbs. 
Then there was the broken-kneed Corrie Roy, who, as the Corrie 
filly, had been such a strong favourite at one time for the Cesare- 
witch. Distrusted as she was, some of her old admirers still clung 
to the hope that, under the nominal weight of 6st. 21bs., she 
might outrun her betters when their heavy burdens: began to: tell 
upon them on the Cambridgeshire hill. 

Peter delayed the start for a quarter of an hour, as is his wont 
whenever he appears on a racecourse; but when once the thirty- 
two runners had got away, they ran on very even terms for a few 
strides. After that Lucy Glitters made most of the running 
almost to the distance, where she swerved, thereby interfering with: 
Tristan’s chance as well as her own. This allowed Foxhall to 
come up, «nd although both Lucy Glitters and Tristan made a great 
effort to re-pass him, they did not quite succeed in doing so, and 
he just had his head in front as the trio the winning-post, 
Tristan being only a neck behind Lucy Glitters. Great credit. is) 
due to Watts for the judgment and resolution with which he rode: 
the winner. We do not say that the race was won by riding ; but. 
we do say that worse jockeyship would have lost it, and the 
jockeyship of Watts on this occasion was as near perfection as 
possible. This was not the first time that both the Cambridge- 
shire and the Cesarewitch had been won by the same horse; but 
the Cambridgeshire had never previously been won under 9 st. That 
it was an extraordinary performance there can be no doubt ; but it 
would be rash to infer from it that Foxhall is the best horse that 
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has ever trodden on a racecourse. At present he is in fine form, 
and Bend Or has a weak leg. When Bend Or was all right in 
the spring he beat Foxhall in the City and Suburban, when giving 
him a liberal allowance of weight. But there is an inference 
from the victories of Foxhall, Jongleur, and Robert the Devil, 
under extreme weights, in the Cambridgeshire and Cesarewitch, 
which appears to us perfectly reasonable ; and it is this—that in 
these days there are horses which are so good that they cannot be 


handicapped out of a race with any fair weight, which ought to — 
be a matter for congratulation to all those who take an interest | 
in thoroughbred horses. No one ought to grudge the Americans | 


their brilliant victories of this season on the british Turf, although 
it is reported that one American gentleman alone has won over 
70,0001. from the English bookmakers during the year. We are 
not in the least afraid of the Americans bringing such horses as 
Foxhall and Iroguois to this country; what we do fear is that 
they may take them away again. It would bea matter for serious 
regret if Iroquois and Foxhall should leave England when the 
time comes for their establishment at stud farms. 
Now that the two great autumn handicaps are over, we may 
conclude our notices of them by making a few remarks upon the 
uestion of their utility. We think there can be no dispute as to 
their being great incentives to gambling. It is all very well to 
ue that if they were abolished people would gamble on some- 
thing else. Without doubt they would; but if there were no 
Cesarewitch and Cambridge, many thousands of pounds which are 
lost and won over those races every year would not be betted at all. 
Yet, as races, putting the question of betting on one side, these two 
so handicaps appear to us to be quite justifiable. When horses 
ave raced at weight for age during the season, and have been 
honourably beaten, it seems very reasonable that their owners 
should be given an opportunity of gaining a prize by having them 
so leniently weighted that they may fairly hope to beat their former 
victors. Moreover, to the non-horse-owning public—to use aa 
expression common among trainers—these great handicaps are 
intensely interesting. It has often been said that there is no 
interest whatever in a handicap apart from gambling. We think 
otherwise, and can only say that an experience of many } cars has 
practically convinced us that what Admiral Rous used to call “ the 
game of weights” can be thoroughly enjoyed over the Cesarewitch 
and the Cambridgeshire, without wagering a sixpence, or cven 
without the possession of a betting-book. 


REVIEWS. 


THE HAIGS OF BEMERSYDE.* 


“ HORTLY before Sir Walter Scott left his cherished Abbots- | 


ford for Italy, whence he was to return home only to die, he 
was visited, as his biographer narrates, by “the great artist 
Turner, whose errand to Scotland was connected with the collec- 
tive edition of Scott’s poems.” Among several little excursions 
made by host and guest during this visit was one (in which the 
were accompanied by Lockhart, Skene, and the publisher Cadell) 
to Smailholm Crags, the scene of one of the most popular of 
Scott’s ballads, and to Dryburgh Abbey. “ We have nothing left 
of Dryburgh,” he had written a quarter of a century before in 
the autobiographical fragment prefixed to Lockhart’s Life, after re- 
counting the sale by his maternal grand-uncle of that part of the 
estate which comprehended the Abbey ruins,and which had actually 
been settled on Sir Walter's father, “ but the right of stretching our 
bones, where mine may perhaps be laid ere any eye but my own 
glances over these pages.” A more potent presentiment than this 
was upon him in 1831, after the serious warning he had received 
early in that year; and on reaching Dryburgh, says his biographer, 
“ he excused himself from attending Mr. Turner into the inclosure. 
Skene and I perceived that it would be better for us to leave him 
alone, and we both accompanied Turner.” But a more cheerful 
episode was to follow. “ Lastly,” continues the narrative, “ the 
inter must not omit Bemerside. The good laird and lady were 
of course flattered, and after walking about a little while among 
the huge old trees that surround their tower, we ascended to, [ 
think, the -third tier of its vaulted apartments, and had luncheon 
in a stately hall, arched also in stone, but with well-sized windows 
(as being out of harm’s way) duly blazoned with shields and 
crests, and the time-honoured motto, BetipE, BeripE—being the 
first words of a prophetic couplet ascribed to Thomas the 
Rhymer:— 
Betide, betide, whate’er betide, 
There shall be Haigs in Bemerside.” 
And a little later—only a little later—in his biography, Lockhart 
relates how, when Scott was carried to his last resting-place in 
Dryburgh Abbey, some accident “ caused the hearse to halt for 
several minutes on the summit of the hill of Bemersyde—exactly 
where a prospect of remarkable richness opens, and where Sir 
Walter had always been accustomed to rein up his horse.” 

An engraving of the sketch taken by Turner on this occasion, 
which represents Bemersyde House as it was between 1796 and 
1859, and the figures in which include those of Sir Walter Scott 
and his biographer, serves as a charming frontispiece to the 


* The Haigs of Bemersyde: a Family History. By John Russell. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1881. 


volume now before us. In it Mr. John Russell has narrated, with 
a judicious combination of brevity and fulness, the fortunes of g 
family which has many claims upon the interest of Southron as 
well as of Scottish readers, besides its near, though not always 
amicable, relations to the ancestors of the great Romancist of the 
Border. “ Of the hundreds of forts and castles which once existed” 
in that district, writes Mr. Russell, “ Bemersyde is the only 


one that is still inhabited as a manorial residence, and 
inhabited, too, by the family that were its original foun- 
ders.” ‘The family papers of the Haigs of Bemersyde range 
back from the present time to the year, 1162 (those in the family 
charter-chest dating from 1425 onwards), while tradition carries 
| back the continuity of the line three centuries more. There is no 

main stage in the legendary or historical life of the Borderland in 
, which this family has not taken either a conspicuous, or at least an 

active, part; and yet it has never become possessed either of 
| wealth or of honours such as to make it no longer typical of the 
_ social class to which it belonged. Thus what Mr. Russell has in 
this volume accomplished, with not less care than zeal, is a record 
which in some respects it would be difficult, and in some impossible, 
to parallel. Only the other day M. Gustav Freytag completed—not 
without some natural signs ot weariness at the last—an ambitious, 
and on the whole successful, endeavour to mirror the principal 
phases in the political and social history of a great nation in the 
lictitious narrative of the fortunes of a single family; and no less 
exacting a critic than M. Julian Schmidt tendered to his friend the 
thanks of every German patriot for his national work. Mr. Russell’s 
account, well authenticated in every particular, of the experiences 
of a long line of Borderland lairds, even more faithfully, though 
quite unpretentiously, reflects the course of their native country’s 
histury duriug more than seven centuries, and is thus almost as 
full ot fascination for the general student of Scottish history as it 
—_ fur the most eager and critical successor of the late Robert 
aiyine, 

The present school of Scottish antiquarian research, of which 
Mr. Russell appears to be a thoroughly representative member, 
males short work of the genealogical assumptions or conjectures of 
| the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Mylne, who is occasion- 
ally found tripping, even when out of the twilight of prehistoric 
times, states in his MS. account of the Haig family, bearing 
the date of 1710, that it is acknowledyed “ by all our historians 
and writers” to be of *f Pictish extract.” Without binding him- 
self to an acceptance of his own conclusions, he professes to have 
based upon the statements of “our own histories and foreign 
writers” a genealogy showing the descent, in the seventh genera- 
_ tion, from “ Druskine, the last king of the Picts,” of “ Petrius de 
Hago,” who, being wrecked off Eyemouth, resolved “ never to put 
to sea again, but to try his fortune in Scotland.” A Petrus del 
Hage appears as a witness to a charter probably dating between 
the years 1162 and 1166; and Mr. Russell, while unceremoniously 
throwing over King Druskine and his warlike progeny, inclines 
to the opinion that the founder of the family, as the suffix to 
the preposition before his name in the first charter containing it 
would seem to imply, came from the locality of Cape de la Hague 
in Normandy. In this case he was very probably one of those 
Norman knights whom David I. provided with lands in this very 


Y district in the days before the Battle of the Standard; and 


Bemersyde Tower may in some measure form an exception to the 
remark of the late Mr. John Hill Burton, that no remnant exists 
of a Norman castle in Scotland. Curiously enough, the name 
Ilaig, though it probably came to Scotland from Normandy, is, as 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray shows in an appendix to this volume, in all 
likelihood of Old Low German origin, since the word haga (an 
enclosure) occurs in this as well as in the Old High German and 
Old English branches of the language, and since numerous Saxon 
settlements are well known to have been formed at an early 
period along the French seaboard of the Channel. 

The name of the first Petrus del Hage, Petrus de la Hage, or 
Petrus de Haga, occurs with these and other minor varieties of 
spelling in divers other charters of the twelfth century ; but it is 
not till the time of his son and namesake that, in a deed dated by 
Mr. Russell as belonging probably to the period from 1215 to 
1220, Bemersyde appears in the possession of the family. Curiously 
enough, the owner of Bemersyde is found on this very occasion 
bestowing a gift of land upon Dryburgh Abbey; and there seems 
no reason to doubt the statement of Sir Robert Douglas, that it 
was in the time of this second Peter that the right of burial in 
Dryburgh Abbey was bestowed upon his family. Of the three 
divisions of this illustrious burying-place, that which belonged to 
| the Haliburtons (now extinct) contains the grave of their repre- 
sentative in the female line, Sir Walter Scott; but the only one 
of the three of which the ownership has remained unchanged 
during seven centuries is that appropriated to “the most ancient 
family of Haig of Bemersyde.” 

The friendship of the Church was of high value in the days of 
her prosperity, which coincided with what has been called the 
golden age of Scottish history; and the third Petrus de Haga 
(the fourth known representative of the line) is found substantially 
increasing the gift of land made to Dryburgh Abbey by his grand- 
father. fis dealings with King David’s other foundation, the 
Abbey of Melrose, and with the chapel of the old convent which 
it had virtually superseded, we must leave to the learning 
ingenuity of Mr. Russell to interpret; but the deed in which the 
lord of Bemersyde, with the consent of the Abbot and Convent, 
commutes the ruinous annual apres of ten salmon into that of 
half a stone of good and saleable wax, has an importance inle- 
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ndent of its contents. One of the witnesses to it is “Thomas 
Rimor of Ercildoun” ; and as this is, according to Mr. Russell, the 
only instance of the mention of Thomas's name in a document of 
unquestionable authenticity (it occurs, however, also in his son’s 
charter quoted by Dr. Murray), it might almost be said that he 
owes his survival as an historical personage to the family whose 
actual survival, according to popular belief, his prophetic utterance 
ensured. Mr. Russell, who points out this circumstance, takes some 
trouble to establish as the correct version of the Rhymer’s predic- 
tion the following :— 

aig shall be Haig of Bemersyde. 

Considering that in 1745 the Jacobites took comfort from 
certain of his prophecies very much obscurer than this, it is not to 
be wondered at that in the prophet’s own native district (for tradi- 
tion places the site of the “ Rhymer’s Tower ” only a few miles from 
Bemersyde) implicit reliance should have been placed upon his 
words. The house itself afterwards adopted them, or part of 
them, as its motto; and in 1680 Anthony Haig, while leaving it 
an open question whether his family was “left of the Pikes” or 
“ planted by a familie ” of the Scots, uttered a fervent prayer that 
«Thomas Rymores prophecie might hold treue of it.” He had, to 
humanly, reason for his hope; for he was himself the 
eenth child and only son of his parents. When at last, in 
1854, his great-grandson died without leaving a male heir, and 
the unentailed row passed into the hands of his unmarried 
sister (from whom it was again to pass to an unmarried sister), 
it was thought in the neighbourhood that something awful 
must needs happen. Nor was this apprehension destined to 
be altogether disappointed. When Mr. James Haig’s funeral 
ion had reached the ruins of Dryburgh Abbey, “ the 
very moment the feet of the bearers touched the conse- 
crated ground, ard the voice of the officiating clergyman ” 
(from whose own statement this relation is taken) ‘ was heard 
to utter the first words of the solemn service, a blinding flash 
of lightning leaped forth from the black line of cloud imme- 
diately above, followed instantaneously by a crashing peal of 
thunder ; nor did the storm,” the occurrence of which was quite 
unusual at the time of year, “abate till after the completion of the 
ceremony.” As our readers are doubtless aware, “ True Thomas” 
is True Thomas still; for on the death of Miss Sophia Haig at 
Rome in 1878, she was, according to a joint disposition made by 
herself and her two sisters, succeeded by a direct descendant of the 
Clackmannanshire branch of the family, the distinguished officer 

who is now Laird of Bemersyde. 

A rapid and necessarily very far from complete attempt to indi- 
cate the most noteworthy points in the history of the Haigs of 
Bemersyde, from the close of the thirteenth to the close of the 
eighteenth century, may perhaps most fitly conclude this notice 
of @ most interesting volume, and justify the confidence with 
which we commend it to all friends of good reading. There was, 
as we have said, no period in the history of the Borderland, and of 
the kingdom to which it belonged, that failed to leave its impress 
on the family annals. John, the son of the second Peter, had en- 
riched the Abbey of Melrose by more important gifts than that 
promised by his father; but times had changed in the evi! century 
that followed, and in 1422 we find his namesake, the fourth John, 
formally excommunicated by the Abbot of the same convent, as a 
Gentile pursuing the errors of his Gentilehood, on account of a 
piece of ground disputed between them. The quarrel was finally 
settled, through the médiation of the Earl of Douglas, by a jury of 
laymen, so that the excommunication had virtually only been one 
sep forward in a process of litigation. The troubles in which the 
turbid politics of this and the following century involved the Haigs 
were of a graver nature. They seem at no season in this period of 
their history to have been missing from the thick of the fray. 
John de Haga, who, together with other Border chiefs and pre- 
lates, had sworn fealty to Edward I. at Berwick in 1296, had in 
the following year fought under Wallace at Stirling :— 

When Wailace came to Gladswood Cross, 

Haig of Bemersyde met him with many good horse. 
His son and successor is said to have been present at Bannockburn 
as a mere boy, and to have fallen at Halidon Hill while still in his 
prime. Another John, according to repute, fell at Otterbourne; 
and yet another (the excommunicated one) at Piperdean, in 1436, 
when helping a Douglas against a Percy, like his grandfather, 
came the troubled times of James IiI., and of the rising of 
his nobles against him in the name of his son, whom they pro- 
Claimed ry rae IV. The Laird of Bemersyde took arms for the 
King, and his eldest son for the Prince, and both bore part in the 
battle of Sauchieburn, in flying out of which like a craven James III. 
was killed by an assassin. James Haig was fortunate enough to 
be allowed to make over his estates by a deed of resignation to his 
son William, who in his turn fell on the fatal field of Flodden by 
the side of the beloved King to whom he had so faithfully clung. 
His successor, Robert Haig, was accounted a lawless man in an 
age of lawlessness; but he distinguished himself at Ancrum Moor 
in 1545, when he had to avenge the destruction of his own house 
the English invaders, and when he is even said, in the private 
memoirs of the Haigs, to have made Lord Evers prisoner with his 
own hand. The lish lord, this account continues, died at 
Bemersyde, whence he was taken to Melrose Abbey for burial. 
Lord Evers is, however, as Mr. Russell notes, usually supposed to 
have fallen on the field; and it would certainly have been strange 
the desecrator of the tombs at Melrose himself been laid to 
Test among them. In any case, Robert Haig’s loyalty, like that 


of many another Border laird, was not proof against the 
temptations of the times, and he “took assurance” of the Pro- 
tector Somerset (%.e. was certified a friend of England) only two 
years after the battle. Why he also gave up his estates to his 
eldest son, reserving for himself only a life-rent, it must be left to 
conjecture to explain. 

All these dangers and difficulties, however they might have 
impaired the possessions and darkened the prospects of the family, 
had still left it standing erect among the ruins of many houses 
great and small around it. Its worst days—because days in which 
dishonour transiently blotted its scutcheon—fell in the reign of 
King James VI. (I.), to the scandalous private history of which 
the biography of James Haig contributes a fitting page. After 
afew years of reckless living he had resigned his estates to his 
brother William, already a lawyer of some eminence; but he soon 
repented the sacrifice he had made fur the sake of the family, and 
began to plot his brother’s ruin. Going straight tothe fountain- 
head, he contrived to let the King know that William Haig 
had criticized and insulted a sovereign whom James himself 
esteemed “ sibber than all the brothers and sisters he had in the 
world”: and with these charges—quite in the spirit of the times 
and of the man he addressed—he combined some mischievous in- 
formation about William Haig’s dealings with a French astrologer 
who had predicted the death of Prince Henry and declared that 
the King’s own “ glass was almost run.” Like so many scandals 
of the reign this was mixed up with the central scandalous mystery 
of the Overbury murder ; for William Haig had recently committed 
the grave indiscretion of writing, out of pure “ Scots kindness,” a 
paper in favour of the fallen Earl of Somerset (himself the scion 
of a Border family). His arrest can, therefore, hardly have sur- 
prised him; but very soon his accuser was apprehended likewise, 
and both were sent down to Edinburgh, to await in the Tolbooth 
a judicial inquiry into theircase. The picture of the two brothers 
preparing their depositions against one another, and each complain- 
ing that the other was better treated than himself, is one which a 
dramatist of the age might have turned to profitable account. In 
the end, after James Haig, who had to be maintained at the public 
expense, had characteristically demanded—like another Francis I. 
—that the matter should be put to the issue of trial by combat, it 
was brought to some sort of conclusion by the judges. What this 
conclusion was remains unknown; but William’s character must 
have been completely cleared, as he afterwards held the office 
of Crown Solicitor; as for James, his father’s curse had come 
home to roost. It was said that he died abroad; but authentic 
history knows of him no more. William Haig, on the con- 
trary—though his life, too, was to end on foreign soil—was 
destined to leave a memorable name in the history of his 
country as well as of his family. It was he who in the year 1633 
drew up the “Supplication of the Nobility and other Com- 
missioners in the late Parliament,” which was intended to warn 
King Charles I. against the policy of violence and illegality so 
disastrously commenced by him on his coronation journey into 
Scotland, and which was thus, in its way, a forerunner of the 
Covenant. The Supplicatioa was never actually presented, but 
its contents came to light, and its author had to fly tor his life. 

William Haig died in Holland a proclaimed rebel, but owing to 
a fortunate arrangement it was possible for his estates—he was 
unmarried—which had previously been held for some years 
by his nephew Andrew, to be secured to a younger nephew, 
David. The second nephew, Robert, and several other brothers 
were passed over; but a descendant of Robert is at the present 
day in possession. Thus the inheritance after all remained in the 
line of the elder brother James; but his descendants were 
fortunately unlike him. David Haig seems to have made caution the 
rule of his conduct. Hislong residence in the Netherlands and his 
marriage with a Dutch lady, whose mother Mr. Russell oddly de- 
scribes as“ daughterof Maximilian, Karl of Hohenzoliern”—we have 
failed, by the way, to identify him after a conscientious search — 
introduced a new element into the family history; nor did he 
permanently settle in Scotland till 1646, when he took up his 
residence in an old fortalice on the estate called the Thrid, 
Bemersyde House remaining (under an agreement defying the 
Rhymer’s prophecy) in the occupation of the Haliburtous. But 
its occupation was recovered for the family in the next genera- 
tion by David's successor, Anthony. Thanks to his own extant 
MS. book of business memoranda, and to a few personal papers of 
a more elaborate kind, this Anthony Haig stands forth in Mr. 

Russell’s pages with more vividness than any of his ancestors or 
descendants. Scott or Thackeray—each in his own way—could 
alone have filled up the outlines of the picture. Anthony had 
begun his years of manhood as “ ane excommunicat Quaker,’ and 
his young wife had sat solitary at home while her husband was 
inditing ecstatic exhortations to her from the Tolbooth, where 
he was confined for not less than five years. But these were 
his wild oats; for the rest of his life, which lasted till 1712, 
he devoted himself, with a zeal which to Mr. Russell justly 
seems pathetic, to the improvement of his estate, and in the 
earlier years more especially to his project of repurchasing 
the house of Bemersyde, which in 1780 he actually accom- 
plished. On a blank page of his fantily Bible—happily pre- 
served in the fragment which remains of it—he records, for 
the benefit of his successors, how he “bought back the place 
of Bemersyde, our head house, which for many years had , en 
out of the hands of our family, which I advise you never to 
part with as long as God will blesse you with the Injoyment of a 
furre [furrow] of land: It is your mother-house, and head of your 
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estat and famaly.” His improvements do not appear to have 
beautified the ancient tower; but the estate owed much to his 
care, though his energy, according to the custom of the Border, 
could not avoid finding vent in a succession of lawsuits. 

His nephew Obadiah, to whose hand is due the earliest docu- 
ment which attempts an account of the Haig family in genea- 
logical sequence, would have been a son after old Anthony’s own 
heart. His actual heir, whom in the days of his Quakerdom he 
had named Zerubabel, was of a less docile disposition; but the 
account of his contention with his father, and of his ultimate 
emancipation from the patria potestas, must be read in Mr. Russell’s 
pages. Zerubabel Haig, notwithstanding his name, was afterwards, 

rtly no doubt in consequence of his connexion by marriage with the 

ordon family, a good Jacobite, like most of the Border tairds (bis 
sword is still preserved, with “God bless King James the 8” on one 
side of the blade, and on the other, “ Prosperity to Scotland, and no 
Union”); yet he contrived to keep out of the rebellion of 1715, as 
his son and successor James, more by good luck than by good 
intentions, was kept out of the 1745, till the news came that the 
Prince was on his way back from Derby. James Haig cherished 
his opinions, however, with the usual family tenacity, and was 
extremely wroth with his son and heir for seeking a commission in 
the Border Yeomanry which rallied round the throne of King 
George III. in the invasion panic of 1778. Once more the deter- 
mination of youth prevailed over that of old age; and in 1780 
James Zerubabel Haig, the last but one of the lairds of Bemersyde 
of his branch, exchanged from the Yeomanry into a regiment of 
the line. He left behind hima journal of a tour in France and 
other countries, from which Mr. liussell makes some extracts, and 
a diary, full of touching reminiscences, of his home life on the 
estate to which he succeeded in 1790. But hisdays (he died in 
1840) were already in part in too close a proximity to our own to 
make it necessary to prolong our outline, which has unavoidably 
failed to do justice to the variety of information and entertainment 
contained in Mr. Russell's valuable and delightful volume. 


MYTHS OF THE ODYSSEY IN ART AND LITERATURE.* 


ee book is, as far as we know, the very welcome first 
fruits of the classical training of Newnham. Miss Harrison 
has attempted to produce a kind of novelty in English literature : 
a volume which combines mythology—the literary treatment of 
myths—and “mythography,” a criticism of the same myths as 
illustrated by the artists of the ancient world. The materials for 
“ mythography ” are necessarily scanty. It was not the province 
of sculpture to tell a story in detail. The pictures of the old 
world have perished, and it is only from the descriptions of 
Pausanias and other travellers and critics that we can learn, and 
that dimly, how Polygnotus illustrated the Homeric Hades on the 
walls of the Lesche, or gossiping club, of the Cnidians. In the 
absence of pictures we have vases, the paintings within sepulchres, 
funereal urns, and the mural decorations of Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
and the houses on the Palatine and Esquiline. Miss Harrison 
has studied these and similar documents with a great deal of 
attention, and her book contains much information that will be 
new to all but professed archeologists. As M. Bitaubé said, in the 
preface to his French prose version of the Iliad, written exactly 
one hundred years ago, there is now a fresh and lively interest in 
Homer, and in everything that elucidates his meaning and the 
manners of his age. But, lest readers should be disappointed by 
Miss Harrison’s book, we must mention the limits of her elfort— 
limits of which she herself is perfectly conscious. 

In the first place, Miss Harrison’s work throws no new light on 
the myths of the Odyssey as they were accepted by the contem- 
poraries of Homer. We possess, it is true, a number of works 
of Phoenician, Assyrian, and Egyptian art, of the sort with which 
Homer was probably familiar. ‘Lhe silver bowls of the Sidonians 
and fragments of ancient pottery, the wail pictures of Egypt and 
the carvings of Assyria, all illustrate the art that Homer knew. 
But these of course tell us nothing about the art of Greece her- 
self in Homer's time, or about the contemporary Greek myths. 
The graves of Kertch have recently given up fragments 
of Greek raiment, beautiful and curious enough. But we can 
hardly expect even Dr. Schliemann to discover a portion of 
the web ou which Helen embroidered the event of the siege of 
Tlios, as Matilda and her maidens wrought the tapestry of Bayeux. 
To recover some remnants of Greek art coeval with Homer 
(placing Homer, as Miss Harrison does, not later than the eighth 
century) is not, perhaps, beyond the reach of hope. But meanwhile 
our author has to be content with vases of which the earliest is at 
least three centuries later, with Etruscan illustrations, and with 
Roman pictures. Once more the comparative mythologist will 
find scarcely anything that helps his studies in Miss Harrison's 
book. ‘The express object of my work forbade my treating of 
the several myths in their purely literary form,” she says; and 
adds, “I believe the materials for such treatment to be at present 
incomplete.” We do not agree with Miss Harrison here, but she 
shows at least that she knows how Indian and Finnish fancy 
has dealt with the data which Homer weaves into the story of 
the Cyclops and Circe, and the Descent into Hades. The topic 
is one which we have occasionally touched upon, and, as Miss 
Harrison leaves the distribution of Homeric myths almost un- 
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noticed, we may possibly recur to it on some other oppor- 
tunity. Lastly, Miss Harrison’s discussion of the myths in 
the Odyssey is strictly limited. She does not deal with the 
central myths, at all, with the myths of the return and revenge of 
Uudysseus, though she does show in a note that she is aware of 
the existence of a parallel story in the North American romance of 
“ The Red Swan.” The adventures in Pheeacia, too, she. leaves 
on one side, and has no chapter ou Calypso. She contines herself 
to the Cyclops, the Leestrygonians, Circe, the Descent into Hades, 
the Sirens, and Scylla and Charybdis. 

It is not Miss Harrison’s plan to describe the ancient illustra- 
tions of Homeric myths in chronological order. She observes 
with truth that in later Greek and in Roman art real illustrations 
of the poet’s text were attempted, while the earlier vase-painters, 
like the dramatists, either treated the text more freely, or were 
inspired by some traditional version of the story, The process by 
which our Iliad and Odyssey became canonical, so to speak, while 
the other old epics dwindled into the place of the Apocrypha, was 
a long and slow one. Miss Harrison’s first plate is from a 
relief at Volterrw ; it is late, and represent Odysseus, with his 


| sailor's cap, offering the wine to the Cyclops. Here, as is usually 


the case before Roman times, there is nothing to show that the 


| Cyclops is one-eyed. In a bronze in the British Museum he has 


two blind eyes, and a small rudimentary one in the ceutre of his 


| forehead. In an early cylix found at Nola (plate 4), the Cyclops 


is sitting with two human legs in his hands; his left eye is 
visible, and the companions of Odysseus are apparently thrusting 
the beam into his right eye. Here we must make an opportunity 
to complain of Miss Harrison's illustrations. They are too often 
the very weakest caricatures of ancient art. No inexperienced 
reader can look at them without inferring that if these things 
resemble Greek vases, the Greek vase-painters must have been on 
a level with the artists of the pavement in London. “ Where we 
can look at the originals, no copy must suftice us,’ says Miss 
Harrison. But the copies should not be quite so tame as the first 
illustration, in plate 10,a weak sketch of a capital vase, or so 
absurd as plate 38. Here the most prominent siren is made to 


resemble a bald man in trousers, a long dress-coat, and a white 


waistcoat. In many other plates the drawing is simply execrable, 
and we almost think it would have been better to give no illus- 
trations at all than to induce readers to suppose that the Greeks 
could not draw. Vases can be reproduced with some success, 
as in Dr. Birch’s book on pottery, in the illustrations of 
the Gazette Archéologique, and in those of the Journal 
of the Hellenic Society. The process is expensive, but 
some firmer and more accurate outlines might have been 
produced than those which are offered us in Miss Harrison's 
volume. To return to the Cyclops, the earlier vases are tolerabl 
rich in pictures of Odysseus and the Ram. From the Homeric 
Cyclops, Miss Harrison turns to the amorous Cyclops of 
Theocritus, as illustrated by Pompeian wall paintings, derived, as 
Helbig shows, from the Alexandrian school. Here we are a long 
way from the tew twisted boughs that in the vases indicate a 
thicket. Landscape is now studied with some care. The high 
rocks, often stooping forward like those in Claude’s pictures, the 
grottoes, the laurels, the houses on distant heights, are anticipations 
of the Italian landscape. Beneath a high rock crowned with 
laurels stands a Cyclops who, unlike Polyphemus in Theocritus, 
possesses both his eyes. His goats and his dog stray round him. 
He watches wistfully a sea-nymph who rides a dolphin, and a 
little Cupid flutters past carrying along parasol. To this courtly 
condition the over-retinement of Alexandria reduced the Cyclops. 
{n another picture (plate 15) the love-lorn giant receives 
from a Cupid, mounted on a dolphin, the letter of Galatea. 
A mural painting in the house of Livia, oa the Palatine, 
shows the Cyclops in a more fortunate moment. A Cupid 
has harnessed him, as Brer Fox harnessed Brer Rabbit, and 
driven him into the watery floor of Galatea’s cave. In Miss 
Harricon’s illustration (plate 16) the Cyclops looks a foolish, 
amorous yokel. Galatea contemplates him from the back of a 
sea-horse. The whole story of the Cyclops’ fortunes in classical 
art is briefly condensed in a passage which we quote from Miss 
Harrison :— 

These paintings have also a special interest, because their relation with 
contemporary literature is close beyond that of any former age. Sculptors 
and vase-painters no doubt drew their subjects and something of their in- 
spiration trom epic poets and tragedians, with what freedom we have seen ; 
rarely, if ever, does a dramatist seek in return inspiration from a work 
of art. In the Alexandrian days not only were art and literature con- 
temporary in approximate stages of development—a thing unknown 
before; but art paid back its long-standing debt to literature, and 
became in turn a source of in-piration. Poets begin to deal in detailed 
description ; they pains minutie instead of boldly sketching the old clear 
outlines. They begin consciously to seek after highly coloured effects and 
elaborate decoration, such as they saw daily around. So art and litera- 
ture, mythology and mythography, act and react upon each other in ever- 
recurring waves of graceful decadence. How far this tide had ebbed we 
may best see by placing side by side the cylix in Plate 4 and the painting 
in Plate 15. ‘The mere juxtaposition is enough; and we thank the 
Cyclops for living on from age to age to tell us in person a story so 
strange. 

The myth of the Leestrygonians, the cannibals who devoured the 
men and destroyed the ships of Odysseus, has no great interest in 
itself. But a series of wall-paintings, attributed to the Augustan 
age, and discovered on the Esquiline Hill in 1848, give Miss 
Harrison materials for an interesting chapter. Here, as she says, 
are “ the loathly monsters, depicted in no harsh outlines, but, as 
if Fate were ironical, with all the soft surroundings of rich 
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colouring and dim distance.” Fate was not ironical, but classical 
art inherited romantic data, grotesque and terrible, from old tradi- 
tions, and never could face the proper ugliness and horror of Scylla 
and the Cyclops, of Medusa and the Lestrygonians. Scylla’s face, 
as Miss Harrison says, “ becomes quiet and peaceful,” or has “a 
wild sensational sort of beauty.” 
ancient art through comparatively late copies, while the taste for 
beautifying even horrible mythological figures iticreased as deca- 
dence advanced, we can hardly tell how Greek art of the best 
iod would have dealt with the old mythical monsters. Archaic 
Greek art simply made them foolishly grotesque, like the good- 
humoured grinning Medusa of the Selinus marbles. To return to 
the Lestrygonians; the first of the Esquiline pictures (Auto- 
i.) shows us conventional cliffs beside the sea. In the back- 
und are the galleys of Odysseus; a man in a boat represents 
the shore, and the fair and tall daughter of the ogre king (why 
have ogres always pretty daughters?) greets the comrades of 
Odysseus. In the second picture the ogres are picking up rocks 
to throw at the 6 and one of them carries off two sailors for 
dinner. In the background are graceful figures, inscribed 
NOMAT, pastures personified. The third picture shows, with 
abundant spirit and very little perspective, the scene in the 
haven when the Lestrygonians break the ships with rocks, “ each 
of them a man’s burden, and anon there rose from the ship an evil 
din of men dying and ships shattered.” The fourth picture is a 
pretty landscape ; the ship of Odysseus is escaping, and, far away, 
one sees him climbing up the hill in the enchanted isle of Circe. 

The other myths are treated with fulness and learning; and 
there is much interest in the half-human figures metamorphosed 
by the enchantress of the sweet song and the powerful wand. 
The figures in plate 21 are particularly interesting. Here the 
companions of Odysseus are not turned into swine merely, but 
one wears an ox’s head, one is half a horse, one has the head and 
neck of aswan. The picture is from an early vase, now in Berlin. 
Landscapes in the house on the Esquiline illustrate the Descent 
into Hades. A vase (plate 31) shows us the strange shape in 
which, according to one legend, death came on Odysseus from 

sea. 

Miss Harrison’s work, as we have said, is copious and learned; 
and, as a rule, she sticks to the matter in hand, and does not 
wander into digressions. But her contempt for the idea of an all- 
seeing God need not have been expressed, as it seems to be, in this 

“Semitic mythology,” says Miss Harrison, “through 
the medium of medieval tradition, still haunts the dreams of 
children with visions of a being whose 

Piercing eye 
Strikes through the shades of night.” 

Does Miss Harrison really think that this is the Semitic form of 
the myths of the Cyclops, or does she suppose that only one eye is 
attributed to the Deity ? In some places Miss Harrison’s style is 
slightly archaic—a result, perhaps, of her very copious use of a 
recent version of the Odyssey. With better illustrations her 
book would have been a very valuable addition to the literature of 
ancient art. But probably the author is only responsible for the 
careful and sensible matter of her own essays. Here isa book 
that every student of the Odyssey will find interesting, and we 
can scarcely blame her for not giving, what she does not profess 
to give, some account of the origin and distribution of the myths. 


WHEELER’S TALES FROM INDIAN HISTORY.* 


W* do not doubt Mr. Wheeler's ability to produce a good 
book on India ; but it is a question if he os done wisely 
in challenging a comparison with Scott's Tales of a Grandfather, 
We discern nothing in this small volume which recalls to us 
Scott’s careless but animated style, telling us so much about the 
Border clans and the incorrigible Stuarts. Moreover, too much 
is attempted in two hundred and seventy pages. An analysis of 
the Maha Bharata and the Ramayana ; the reigns of three or four 
t Mohammedan Emperors, with sketches of Mahmud of 
hazni and Mohammed Toghlak; the rise of the Mahrattas ; the 
history of early British settlers, and the policy of Hastings, 
Cornwallis, and Wellesley—all this cannot be adequately treated 
on the plan of Lamh’s Tales from Shakspeare. Vhen we have 
political disquisitions about native life and character, the restraints 
* of caste, the prevalence or decay of superstition, the want of 
public spirit amongst Hindoos, and divers other topics. The 
subjects are not new; and, while we concur with Mr. Wheeler 
in thinking that many of the facts adverted to by him are spread 
over bulky and voluminovs publications, we are somewhat at a 
loss to discover what there is in his book which has “not been 
published at all.” 

The style is not wanting in animation, but these chapters must 
have been dashed off “ in the intervals of business.” That the out- 
‘lines of Indian history should be correctly traced without any errors 
in spelling or misconceptions of phrases, titles, and dignities, is 
of course what we had a right to expect and what we found. But 
we also find strange omissions which argue hurry and want of dili- 


* Tales from Indian History; being the Annals of India retold in 
Warratives. Complete in 1 vol. By J. Talboys Wheeler, late 
Assistant-Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign Depart- 
ment, late Secretary to the Government of British Burma. London: 
Thacker & Co. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink, & Co. Bombay: Thacker & 
Co., Limited. 188z. 
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gence. It is a fallacy to imagine that Indian history can be 
brought home to the intelligence of Englishmen by light treatment 
of unfamiliar subjects a by the occasional use of English 
synonyms. Occasionally there is recourse to padding, and sur- 
mises take the place of statements. Here are some examples. In 
the opening chapter we are told of “a blind Raja” who became 
the monarch of nag some sixty miles from the modern 
Delhi. All Hindus and many Anglo-Indians know that the name of 
this unfortunate prince was Dhritarashtra. In like manner, when, 
by no means for the first time, we are told the story of Sevaji and 
his celebrated weapon the waghnak or “tiger's claws,’ the name 
of the “Mohammedan general” whom the Mahratta robber 
treacherously ome is not given. He was known as Afzul 
Khan. When an historian writes of the assassination of a states- 
man he generally tells us whether his name is Cornelius de Witt, 
or Spencer Perceval, or Abraham Lincoln. Then the private cha- 
racter of the Emperor Akbar is discussed, and we are reminded, 
correctly enough, that this noblest of Oriental sovereigns was fond 
of religious discussion, tolerated Christian missionaries, and took 
to himself, amongst other partners, a Roman Catholic Miriam 
Bibi, to wife. But here Mr. Wheeler, like the diner-out who 
wanted to tell a good story, had something to say about Goa, its 
big ships, huge cannon, convents and churches, and the tomb of 
St. Xavier. So we are transported at a leap from Agra, Futtehpore, 
and the Emperor’s tomb at Secundra, to the west coast of India, and 
areasked to imagine that “possibly Miriam was a Portuguese maiden 
educated at Goa”; and that “ possibly she may have been an 
instrument in the hands of the Christian fathers from Goa and a 
fellow-labourer in the work of conversion.” True history is not 
written on a vague hypothesis of this kind, which might have 
supplied the late Meadows Taylor with suitable material for his 
clever Oriental Tales. Clive died at the early age of forty-nine, 
as Macaulay's readers know; but why does Mr. Wheeler omit the 
fact that he died by hisown hand? At page 143 the full effect 
of the defeat of the Mahrattas by the Afghans in the battle of 
Paniput in 1761 is hardly given. Mr. Wheeler says that Ahmed 
Shah's success paralyzed the Mahratta rulers, and that nothing 
was heard but weeping and wailing throughout the Mahratta 
country. What the victory of Paniput did was to check the rise 
of the great houses of Gwalior, Nagpore, and Indore for more 
than thirty years, till the British Government, under one Wellesley 
in the Council and another in the field, was able to cope with 
them end with Tippoo Sultan, At page 101, a most tremendous 
subject—that of the Oriental right to real or immoveable pro- 
perty—is disposed of by the curt remark that “ all the lands of 
the Empire belonged to the Padishah,” that is, to the Emperor of 
Delhi. We have not space for an outline of the opposite view, 
and can only assert that it can be argued from Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan records as well as our own that the land was the 
property of the man who cleared and cultivated it, and belonged 
neither to Raja nor to Talookdar. It was, no doubt, always 
burdened with rent and revenue. Indeed, Mr. Wheeler himself 
further on recognizes this, and admits that Ryots are often “here- 
ditary proprietors or joint proprietors of the village lands, subject 
only to the payment of rent.” “ As far back as 1833 the trade mono- 
poly,” so we are informed, of the East India Company wasabolished.” 

ye must go back just twenty years further, orto 1813. In this year 
the East Indian trade was thrown open. The exclusive trade 
with China remained, and was only abolished in 1833, at which 
date those extremely snug and comfortable appointments known 
as “‘ China Writerships” ceased to be bestowed on the sons and 
nephews of Directors of the old Company. ‘The following 
sentence may perplex a good many civilians, missionaries, and 
other Englishmen who have mixed as much as was possible in 
native society. ‘The Hindus, asa rule, only marry one wife, and 
no respectable man, excepting a Raja, will follow the example of 
the Mvhammedans in taking morethanone partner.” The evils of 
polygamy, especially amongst the Kulin Brahmins of Bengal, who 
are not generally Rajas, have been the theme of reformers for the 
last thirty and forty years. Many sexagenarian Brahmins, within 
a few miles of Government House Calcutta, have each taken more 
than a dozen wives. Instances are quoted where old dotards, 
almost ready for cremation at Neemtolla Ghaut, have taken a 
child-wife for their hundredth poe and every official knows 
cases of a Sateen, or second wife, in the household of a strict and 
orthodox Hindu. We should be glad to believe that Kulin 
polygamy was “ dying out,” but the real reason against poly- 
gamy has been that it is an expensive luxury. An ordinary 
Hindu artisan, tenant proprietor, merchant, or official cannot 
afford to maintain more than one wife. In the account of Hastings 
and Impey, Mr. Wheeler too easily repeats the cry that forgery had 
never been treated as a capital offence in India. This is incorrect. 
The late Sir John Kaye, in the Caleutta Review, proved con- 
clusively that persons had been formally condemned to death for 
this very offence, but respited by the “ Mayor's Court,” which pre- 
ceded the old Supreme Court of Impey, Hyde, and Lemaistre. 
In an age which witnessed the execution of Dr. Dodd for forgery, 
there is nothing so very shocking in the capital sentence passed on 
Nundo Kumar. The record of his trial, we must inform Mr. 
Wheeler, was certainly extant a few years ago. It lasted more 
than two days. The accused was defended by able counsel. His 
original offence was backed up on his trial by perjury, and the 
blameless Sir Robert Chambers, the friend of Johuson, Gibbon, and 
Burke, was one of the full bench that rejected a legal plea in bar 
of punishment, on full deliberation, after sentence had been pro- 
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Some of Mr. Wheeler's expressions are more fitted for an 
electioneering speech, or for the occasional and flashy notes of a 
second-class weekly journal, than for a history intended to “ be 
interesting as well as instructive.” The English exported salt- 
petre, and drove “a roaring trade” during the Civil War. “The 

resent of a hundred thousand pounds must have bothered Warren 

astings.” Inthe account of the Indian Mutiny we come on a 
sentence which would puzzle Sir John Kaye, Colonel Malleson, or» 
any other writer who has described that great crisis. ‘The 

eased cartridges at Calcutta had created a mutiny at Barrackpore, 

ut the incapacity of the military authorities at Meerut had turned 
the mutiny with a revolt at Delhi.” The meaning is hardly made 
clearer by charitably supposing that “ with a revolt” is a misprint 
for ‘into a revolt.” We might argue that a mutiny is the greater 
of the two and that these substantives should change places, but even 
this is questionable. Of Muttra we learn that its “ gilded domes” 
can be seen from Agra. The former place, associated with Hindu 
piety and trading, is just thirty-four miles from the ancient 
capital of Akbar. The intervening space is certainly a dead level. 
But we should like to know the exact authority, surveyor’s or engi- 
neer’s, on which it is said that the buildings of one place can be 
discerned from the other. These may be venial and accidental 
slips, but what are we to make of the following? At the Im- 
rial assemblage at Delhi, where Her Majesty was proclaimed 
Heaven of India, the cumps were “ pitched by a curious coin- 
cidence on the site occupied by the British army during the siege.” 
In what does the curiousness of the coincidence consist? There 
was no room for the Viceregal assemblage inside the walls of the 
town, and the most natural and simple thing was to pitch the 
camp near the Ridge, Hindu Rao’s house, and all the other 
places with which 1857 has made us so familiar. A good deal 
of bad and of good writing has been expended by others on 
the Taj Mahal. Mr. Wheeler describes this mausoleum very 
fairly and in temperate language, but adds that the “ silence 
of death hangs over all” and that the “soul is gone.” We should 
like to know the barrow, cairn, Mole of Adrian, or tomb of 
Cecilia Metella or other burial-place of which the same might not 
besaid. Tombs are usually silent places unless profaned by vulgar 
sight-seers, and souls, by a law of their own, generally do leave 
bodies to moulder in such spots. In some of the concluding 
chapters about Afghanistan and our Eastern policy, the narrative 
descends to the level of an almanac or a Court Journal, and we 
are told in a note that the arrangements for the Imperial assem- 
blage at Delhi were carried out under the direction of a gentleman 
who was then Private Secretary to Lord Lytton, and is now the 
Political Secretary at the India Office. Mr. Wheeler should have 
roceeded to tell us who were the caterers for this vast assemblage. 
ere Moglishmen fed for a week or so at so much per head by 
Messrs Spiers and Pond, or by Mr. Kellner, who monopolises the 
refreshment rooms at [ndian railway stations, or by the Great 
Eastern Hotel at Calcutta set up by the late well-known Mr. D. 
Wilson ? 

We must join issue with the author when he maintains 

that details about the registers of property in villages, the 


ownership in land, and the payment of yearly rents are of 
“smali interest.” Most administrators would tell him, on the 
contrary, that they are of the utmost value and interest, and 


that on them, properly arranged and interpreted, rest the very | 


foundations of Oriental society and the loyal acquiescence of the 


agricultural community in any rule or Government whatsoever. | ; 
¢d y | The girls turned out remarkably well—one of them became an 


Again, if Mr. Wheeler’s dictum is correct, that ‘the history of 
the people of India, apart from religious developments, would lie 
in a nutshell,” why are so many pamphlets, Blue-books, and 
articles written on the subject? ‘This sort of hasty and off- 
hand generalization, like the merriment of parsons to Dr. 
Johnson, is “ mighty offensive.” A sentence more pithy and to the 
point is the following:—“ The virtues of the Hindus are more 
domestic than political.” That they are -charitable, and even 
lavish ; that, except in times of famine, they get on capitally 
without any poor law; that they deem it a moral obligation to 
pay the debts of their fathers, to support relatives and depex- 
dents, and to advance them in active life; and that they are 
capable of deep affection and lasting gratitude, is perfectly true. 
But of public and political morality they are often wholly desti- 
tute ; and hence the unfavourable opinion formed of them by civil 
and military administrators and diplomatists who have had to make 
their treaties and propound their laws. Like many others who 
have known India since the Mutiny, Mr. Wheeler is not without 
justifiable hope for an Indian future. But his last sentence has 
surely an odd ring about it. He finds fault with the custom of 
early marriages, and hopes that “ generations yet unborn will be 
married at suitable ages.” But how dves the reader imagine that 
this desirable end is to be attained? Only by connecting India 
and England by rail, whereupon all native gentlemen are to 
send their sons to be educated at an English University, and re- 
presentatives from India are to have seats “in one or other of the 
national assemblies at Westminster.” There is a perfect craze in 
some minds for forcing on “ representation ” all over the world, 
but it is not easy to see why young Hindu girls should cease to 
be married at the age of eleven or twelve, even if Ram Dhan 
Mukarji from Bengal, or Gungadhur Shastri from the Southern 


Mahratta country, were to be pitchforked into the House of 
Lords. 

We should have been glad to notice this work more favour- 
ably. Mr. Wheeler possesses industry, considerable literary | 
talent, and valuable experience gained in the Indian Secretariat | 


and in the educational departments. We are confident that he 
can produce something much better than a series of disjointed 
sketches which demand sharp criticism, and suggest comparisons 
with other writers who have ably treated the leading events of 
battles and sieges, or have shown a more profound insight into 
native life and character. 


HILDA DESMOND.* 


HY LDA DESMOND is in many respects a remarkable novel, 

and says much for the ambition of the author. It jg 
didactic, reflective, philosophic, and religious ; while it abounds in 
surprising and startling incidents which — that ingenious 
romance may be stranger than any reality. We may describe the 
story as written in the interrogative and ejaculatory style, and 
the printers must have been sorely put to it to “ye the requisite 
type. The notice of each event is followed by a series of ques- 
tions or exclamations, like the running commentary of the chorus 
in the Greek drama. “ Ah! could they have foreseen !” “ What will 
be the end of it all?” and so on, Lut, in an intricate narrative, 
decidedly overcrowded with episodes and characters, it is by 
glancing at some of the matter that we may best convey an idea 
of the book, The curtain rises on the grounds of a “ farmer's” 
residence in Lincolnshire. But the farmer is a man of fortune, 
being the son of a successful Australian settler. In fact, he can 
allow his eldest daughter a couple of hundred per annum for 
pin-money, and yet the young lady is always in difficulties, 
which he freely relieves by supplementary cheques, The farm- 
house was “a large handsome building in the Gothic style, 
but with all modern improvements.” It was “ called ‘ the 
Acacias,’ probably from the quantity of those lovely trees which 
grew there,” which reminds us of one of the couplets in 
Mr. Gilbert’s Bab Ballads, “They called him Peter, I suppose, 
for Peter was his name.” Whether the farmer’s wealth had 
anything to do with it, we know not; but the graceful 
floral decorations of his abode set the seasons and the laws of 
nature at defiance. The red and white roses of midsummer 
flourished simultaneously with the clusters of vernal primroses 
which “ gave the air a delightful fragrance.” Alas!—if we may 
borrow the author’s style—that the baser passions of our nature 
should have grown in rank luxuriance in that balmy atmosphere! 
The Carlisles had everything the heart of man could desire; they 
had “conservatories, servants, handsomely furnished rooms.’ 
“ Yet, with all this, there was something wanting. They never 
gave a thought to the Giver of all that wealth.” “If they had 
been blessed with grateful hearts, how much happier they would 
have been, even though living in a humble garret.” ‘Could they 
have even faintly foreshadowed their sad future, how differently 
they might have behaved! Had such been the case, my story 
would never have been written.” We need not observe that we 
should have been exceedingly sorry to have lost the story, but we 
must say that the author seems to be rather hard upon the 
Carlisles. It is true that the father proved a sad scoundrel, 
though he ended infinitely better than he deserved. And the 
beautiful Helen, the eldest daughter, who had dresses forwarded 
from Worth of Paris to the Lincolnshire farmhouse, had the 
heart of a fiend with the simplicity of a baby. But although the 
rest of the family may have Sok heedless in times of prosperity, 
they were transformed with the first cold douche of misfortune. 


absolute angel of mercy and goodness; while the only son was 
destined to illustrate in perfection the qualities that make one 
of nature’s noblemen. 

We shail refer afterwards to his success in life; in the mean- 
time we must return to the less pleasing subject of his father. 
Mr. Carlisle is somewhat oddly regarded as a tyrant by his children, 
while he appears to us to be foolishly gratifying their caprices. He 
reluctantly buys a horse for his son, which he believes to be vicious, 
and which the lad does not want, and because he slams the door 
ou leaving the room his daughter observes that he is in a terrible 
temper. He is evidently worried and out of sorts next day; yet, 
though she asks him for more money most unseasonably, he hands 
her over 30/. with a playful observation on “Miss Extrava- 
gance.” That may have been weak, but it is creditable to the 
kindness of his heart, for at the moment he is in painfully em- 
barrassed circumstances. For an Australian capitalist and a 
respectable elderly man, he had recourse to the strangest ex- 
pedients to avert impending ruin. We rather fancy that the 
author has got somewhat confused here over the escapades of the 
traditional scapegraces of fiction. Be that as it may, 
Carlisle goes to a neighbouring race-meeting, where he unluckily 
finds such opportunities of “ plunging” as are rarely to be met 
with in the provinces. It strikes us that the author is a little 
“mixed” over flat-racing and steeplechasing, for she describes 
the second favourite as a splendid fencer; but we have a very 
spirited account of the grand event of the day, though not alto- 
gether in the style of sporting correspondents. We hear how 
the clever rider of Red Lily did “loosen his horse (sic) to her 
full will, and the noble animal swept on, till the hoofs seemed 
never to touch the earth over which they skimmed.” With the 
powers of a Pegasus, naturally Red Lily left Fiery Bess 
nowhere; and it was on the latter that the unfortunate Mr. 
Carlisle had staked far more than he could afford. Facilis descensus 
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Averni. From horse-racing the harassed gentleman farmer passes to 
card-playt . We find him next in the Paris hells, and puzzled, 
like the author, over the mysteries of baccarat, which we had taken 
to be one of the simplest games in the world, but which he appa- 
rently confuses with chicken-hazard. Then he betakes himself to 
drink, and, as we need not add, it is all over with him—for the 
time at least. The sumptuous fittings of the “ Acacias” are brought 
to the hammer—“ the handsome walnut cuite”; “splendid pic- 
‘tures, that were in themselves quite a fortune”; “ barometers, 
eentre-tables”; “the splendid silver, some hundreds of years 
” are all disposed of without reserve. Having devoured the 

j saved from the wreck, and drank the last frag ments of his 
otsam and jetsam, Mr. Carlisle, who has never left his old neigh- 
‘bourhood, casts about for a situation. He applies to his former 
‘friend, Squire Denton, “ whose house he had often visited as an 
honoured guest.” Squire Denton, “who was a kind, noble man,” 
but apparently not especially open-handed, offers him the post of 
head gamekeeper, at thirty shillings a week. “ How pleased his 
wife was when she heard it!” She could now have a pound a 
week for the housekeeping, leaving her husband a third of his 
wages for the ggg me Unhappily he does not keep the situa- 
tion ag e takes to stealing the Squire’s game; next he 
actually heads a gang of poachers making a raid on the coverts 
placed in his charge ; owes his escape to the generosity of the noble 
squire; and, though penniless, manages to pay the passage to Aus- 
tralia. We meet him again in hospital at Delhi, having enlisted, 
gone to India, and been knocked over in the Mutiny, and all 
al tly by electricity, considering the shortness of the time. At 
Dali: it is an old acquaintance who discovers the rascal, and gets 
him forthwith gazetted to a civil appointment in the service of 
the Orown (!), in which, although his family have utterly lost 
a him, he succeeds in attaining to “high honour and 


As the scoundrelly parent ended so satisfactorily, it would have 
been hard indeed had the career of the son he ruined proved a 
failure. And some of the stirring scenes in the life of Frank are 
as good as anything in the novel. Thanks to the intervention ofa 
friend, he is received as a clerk in a London banking-house. The 
idea of the City establishment appears to have been roughly 
sketched after some easy-going private firm in a country town. 
Messrs. Dodd and Johnson are sole partners, After a few 
months or weeks, they take to loving their new understrapper as 
“achild of their own.” Nor is the copartnery affection chilled 
by @ most untoward occurrence. On one unfortunate occasion all 
the clerks happen to quit the business room simultaneously for 
& moment, with the exception of an enemy of Frank’s. Strangely 
enough, however, the cashier has left a bundle of notes on the 
counter. A sum of money is mysteriously abstracted. The loss 
is not discovered for a couple of days, which shows that with 
Messrs. Dodd and Johnson the system of checking accounts was 
irregular. Nor did they then hold the cashier responsible, but 
addressed themselves to the body of clerks in general. ‘The clerks 
assented to the general proposition that the missing money must 
be found; as it was certain, indeed, that if there were a thief 
among them he must have placed his booty in security long ago. 
The solemn wiseheads of the firm went on to suggest that all the 
gentlemen present should have their “boxes” searched. The 
gentlemen eagerly welcomed this honourable ordeal, and the partners 
and police made the round of their lodgings. Then we havea 

atic series of situations, though they rather suggest maids-of- 
all-work and missing tea~spoons. The climax is of course arrived 
at when the money is discovered in Mr. Carlisle’s “ box.” Dodd 
and Johnson, though sadly grieved, play a pair of Brutuses with 
this child of their own. They tell him that they are fully per- 
suaded of his innocence, but at the same time must send the case 
to the sessions. Should the law acquit him, so much the better. 
At the same time they venture to assure him, with a confidence 
that does honour to their ingenuousness, that the trial shall have no 
sort of publicity. The trial comes off in two days; we are not 
told that reporters were excluded. The foreman of the jury is 
Just going to give his verdict on the clearest possible evidence 
when an agitated woman bursts into court. She tells how a vile 
plot had been concocted. ‘The prisoner is pronounced innocent 
amid shouts of applause, and steps out of the box. The actual 
culprit and infamous puller of the wires chances to be in 
court. He turns pale and trembles, and with good reason. 
Who shall say that English criminal proceedings are slow? 
Waters is thrust straightway into the box that Carlisle has 
vacated, and sentenced off-hand to imprisonment and hard labour. 
The firm “ mark their respect ” for Frank—presumably because he 
did not steal the money—by advancing his salary from 6o/. to 100/. 
Shortly afterwards we hear of him as cashier, with the very mode- 
rate remuneration of 200/., but finally, when the senior partner 
dies, he bequeaths his lucrative position to the adopted child of 
his affections. We should have been glad to have traced the 
fortunes of Frank’s sisters and of the heroine, whom we happen to 
have forgotten. But after what we have said, we feel it to be 
superfluous. We must by this time have given a fair notion of 


the novel 3 nor do we think we have done the author any in- 
Justice, since we have justified our criticisms by quotations. 
At all events, we believe we may assure our readers t*at they 


Will find the novel amusing, if it fails to interest. 


The Saturday Review. 


ZELLER’S HISTORY OF GREEK PHILOSOPIY.* 


HERE is a general impression in England that, although 
German writers of the second rank are usually very learned, 
they are incapable of expressing their thoughts ina clear and at- 
tractive style. At the time when German literature began to be 
seriously studied by Englishmen there was some excuse for this 
notion, but it is now altogether without ground. German 
writers of the last generation addressed themselves in the main to 
specialists, who, if the matter of a book was sound, cared little for 
e form in which it was embodied. Many of them now seek to 
reach a wider public, and are therefore obliged to pay more atten- 
tion than their predecessors to the laws of expression. Professor 
Zeller is an excellent representative of this new tendency, his 
manner of writing, although not without occasional difficulties, 
having generally in a high degree the qualities of order, measure, 
and precision. At the same time, his learning, in his own depart- 
ment, is as extensive and thorough as that of the scholars who 
ve Germany her reputation for profound research ; and there are 
ew living writers who possess so remarkable a capacity for pene- 
trating to the essential meaning of the ideas of past ages. In inter- 
preting ancient philosophy a modern thinker cannot, of course, wholly 
escape from the influence of later speculation ; but Zeller makes, 
rhaps, as near an approach to the position of a perfectly dis- 
interested historian as it is possible to conceive. From beginni 
to end of his great work he strives to look at the world from a 
Greek point of view; and the effort is supported by an imagina- 
tion so keen and a judgment so sane and A ee that, except in 
matters of detail, his exposition is not likely to be improved by 
later investigators. Fortunately for English readers, he has 
found translators who have shown themselves capable of fully 
appreciating the importance of his labours. The present volumes 
are a model of what the rendering of such a book ought to be, 
the translation being strictly accurate, yet without any of those 
_ phrases which, in most books done into English from 
erman, so often remind us that we are not reading a work written 
originally in our own language. Z 

In the volumes previously translated the writer dealt with 
particular periods of Greek philosophy; here he sets forth not 
only the speculations of a particular period, but the principles 
which govern his work in its whole extent. And it would be diffi- 
cult to point to anything in recent philosophic literature which is 
marked by more comprehensive Caewtelies, truer insight, and 
greater moderation of spirit than these introductory chapters. 
He naturally begins with the question as to the method in which 
such an investigation ought to be conducted. Hegel’s theory was 
that the historical sequence of philosophical systems necessarily 
accords with the logical sequence of the categories of pure thought. 
Hence his doctrine affords ample scope for what Zeller calls “a 
priort construction.” This view found many supporters in 
Germany when the Hegelian system was predominant; but, as 
numerous critics have shown, it has the divedoentagis of not being 
in harmony with facts. Philosophy has dealt with other pro- 
blems besides those connected with the categories of pure 
thought; and while in logical sequence we advance from abstract 
to concrete conceptions, in historical sequence development is 
invariably in the opposite direction. Besides, the growth of 
thought has not always been strictly logical. It is easy to see 
that thinkers of this or that epoch ought to have drawn 
certain conclusions from certain premisses; but it does not 
follow that the opinion which commerds itself to us was that 
which commended itself to them. They may have been in- 
fluenced by peculiarities of individual temperament, by the special 
circumstances of their time, or by scientific and religious prepos- 
sessions, to which we have lost the key. An historian of philo- 
sophy, therefore, whose aim is not merely to illustrate a system of 
his own, has no alternative but to accept facts as he finds them ; 
but his history need not on that account be a record of isolated 
opinions. One of the most valuable conclusions of modern thought 
is that no class of phenomena is exempt from law; anda definite 
order may be detected in the evolution of philosophic speculation 
as certainly as in that of organic forms, although it does not 
happen to a the order which Hegel attempted to establish. The 
doctrines of every important thinker and group of thinkers have 
some reference to a central principle, and each group has ne 
relations to those which have gone before and to those which have 
come after it. As Zeller never loses sight of these fundamental 
ideas, there is as striking a unity in his presentation of Greek 
philosophy as in that offered by Hegel; and it is a unity which is 
not imposed arbitrarily, but which springs naturally from the 
study of the facts themselves. 

It is difficult to sum up the general character of Greek philosophy ; 
but Zeller is justified in maintaining that all Greek philosophers 
have an unmistakable family likeness. The distinguishing quality 
of medieval philosophy was the completeness with which in 
thought it severed spirit from matter. The two essences were con- 
ceived not only as different, but as hostile; and it was supposed 
that the highest duty of spirit was to conquer material impulse 
and to live its own independent life. The most logical medieval 
thinkers were those who, like St. Bernard, looked with suspicion 
even upon sacred art as an element which tended to withdraw 
the spirit from its proper sphere. Modern philosophy started 
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from this distinction, and, while maintaining it in a certain sense, 
has persistently sought for a common ground by which the two 
orders of phenomena may be essentially reconciled. Greek philoso- 
hy originated in an assumption of an exactly opposite character. 
the earliest records of Greek thought and imagination there is 
no trace of @ violent rupture between the mind and the external 
world. It is admitted that sense must be controlled by reason ; 
but in themselves the claims of sense are held to be as lawful 
as those of any other part of ournature. A noble mind is believed 
to find a suitable manifestation only in beautiful forms; and 
the highest Greek art does not attempt to give expression 
to ideas which demand any other kindof embodiment. Form and 
matter are in absolute balance, and to modify one would be to 
injure both, The same unity of conception characterizes the 
earliest efforts of Greek philosophy, which argues from the 
physical to the intellectual world, and from the intellectual world 
to the physical, as if they were subject to identical laws. By and 
by a dualism of thought begins to manifest itself. Plato op 
to the fleeting illusions of sense the permanent realm of ideas; 
and Aristotle distinguishes the essential qualities of things from 
the matter in which they are represented. ‘I'o the Stoics the true 
aim of life is to become indifferent to the evils which are regarded 
as inseparable from physical existence; and in Neo-Platonism 
spiritu becomes so abstract as to have a close affinity to 
medieval sentiment. Yet, even in its latest developments Greek 
philosophy has a constant tendency to return to its primitive con- 
ception, Notwithstanding its illusory character, the external 
world still seemed to Plato to be divine; and he did not sharply 
discriminate the various elements of human life—science, morality, 
and religion shaded into one another by imperceptible gradations. 
Aristotle attributed to matter an innate impulse towards the 
abiding forms from which it was ideally distinguished ; and the 
secret of ethical philosophy he found in the harmonious develop- 
ment of our natural activities. The Stoics saw in the order of 
nature the orly rule to which man must conform; and even the 
Neo-Platonists brought matter into intimate relation to mind by 
regarding the former as a ag which had sprung from the de- 
gradation of the latter. This sense of the unity of all being is 
one of the chief sources of the charm of Greek philosophy ; Sut 
Zeller has no difficulty in indicating that it was also one of the 
incipal causes of its weakness. It prevented Greek philosophers 
Sen seeing the necessity of accurately determining the subjective 
conditions of knowledge. They were thus unable to obtain any 
secure test of what is trustworthy in acts of perception and 
reasoning, and the ultimate transition of the Western mind to 
other modes of thought was rendered inevitable. 

Several admirable sections are devoted to the question how far 
Greek philosophy should be considered an original product. It 
has often been maintained that its leading ideas were derived from 
Oriental systems; but no importance can be attached to the ancient 
authorities appealed to in support of this position. A more 
formidable argument is obtained by reference to the resemblances 
which exist between Greek and Oriental doctrines. These 
resemblances have been elaborately set forth by Gladisch, who 
contends that the philosophy of Pythagoras is to be attributed to 
the Chinese, that of the Eleatics to the Hindoos, that of 
Heracleitus to the Persians, that of Empedocles to the Egyptians, 
and that of Anaxagoras to the Jews. There is, however, no known 
way by which ideas could have directly from the East to 
Greece. The Greeks were indifferent to every language but their 
own, and interpreters were not likely to be versed in philosophy. 
The ideas of the earliest Greek philosophers are of so simple a 
character that it is unnecessary to trace them to a foreign origin, 
and of the later systems it can be shown how one gave way to 
another by a necessary process of evolution. Some of the similari- 
ties pointed out by Gladise h are certainly remarkable; but we 
ought not, perhaps, to be surprised that the same conceptions fre- 
quently suggest themselves to races which are at a corresponding 
stage of culture, even if their external circumstances are widely 
different. On the whole, the evidence seems to leave no doubt 
that the philosophy of the Greeks originated among themselves, 
and that its development was due almost exclusively to the free 
exercise of their own powers. It was inevitable that a people 
endowed with so bright and penetrating an intelligence should 
endeavour sooner or later to form a coherent theory of the world, 
and many conditions of their social life were eminently favourable 
to the growth of B ocmaper: theory. Among these a high place 
must be given to their religion, the most characteristic o the 
manifestations of their national genius. It used to be thought 
that the mysteries had exercised an important influence on philo- 
sophy, but this conjecture must now abandoned, since it is 
almost certain that the mysteries were originally ritualistic cere- 
monies, and that they were ultimately modified by philosophy to 
@ much larger extent than philosophy was ever modified by 
them. The only doctrine which appears to have passed from the 
mysteries to philosophy was that of metempsychosis, which may 
have been at one time the property of the whole Aryan family ; 
but this doctrine did not form a vital of any Greek system. 
To the general character of Greek religion, however, the philo- 

hers were deeply indebted. The gods themselves were con- 
ceived of as a part of nature, and there was nothing in their 
service that introduced into the moral life of the people an ele- 
ment of strife and disquiet. Moreover, the priests held a subor- 
dinate place, and the absence of a definite creed enabled thinkers 
to pursue their speculations without much dread of consequences, 
Anything that seemed likely to affect public worship injuriously 


was sternly dealt with, but there was no particular reason for 
interfering with the progress of abstract thought. In illustratj 
these positions Zeller displays a perfect mastery of his subject; 
and he is not less successful in marking the effect produced f 
civil and political institutions, by cosmology, and 4 theology 
and anthropology in their relation to ethics. 

Many divisions of Greek philosophy have been suggested, but 
Zeller properly contents himself with the division that appears on 
the surface, making the first period end with the Sophists, the 
second with Aristotle, and the third with the Neo-Platonists. It 
is the first period that he specially investigates in these volumes, 
This period opened with the Ionic school, and passed on through 
the Pythagoreans to the Eleatics. In the labours of these schools 
the aim of philosophy was to determine the ultimate sub. 
stance of the universe, and the Ionians identified it with 
various kinds of matter, the Pythagoreans with number, the 
Eleatics with Being. Heracleitus found the primitive essence 
in fire, being led to this conclusion by observing that all things 
are in a continual state of flux or change. After Heracleitus 
the problem of philosophy during the first period was to explain 
the incessant process of “ becoming” on which he had fixed atten- 
tion. Empedocles accounted for it by assuming the existence of 
four elements and two moving forces, Leucippus and Democritus 
by their theory of the atoms and the void, Anaxagoras by the doctrine 
ofa world-intelligence. Philosophy could not advance further with- 
out reference to the laws of cognition ; and for the introduction of 
@ new principle the way was prepared by the Sophists, who denied 
the possibility of objective knowledge. Zeller omits nothing that 
is necessary for the comprehension of these philosophic movements, 
in so far as they can be understood from existing sources of in- 
formation. He generally confines himself in the text to the state- 
ment of his own views, but in the notes he discusses every 
important opinion with which he does not agree; and it is some- 
thing to say of a German controversialist that, although he has 
many antagonists, he does not mar his replies to them by a single 
harsh or unfair word. 


DAVID COX.* 


rie an editor's preface to the Biography of David Cox, Mr. 
Bunce sets forth the special qualifications which the biographer 
had for the task he set himself. He was fora long time the in- 
timate friend of Cox, and “ was himself an artist of long expe- 
rience and of no mean capacity,” although he was, it seems, more 
occupied and better known as an adviser of picture-buyers. It 
was among his merits that “ long before the picture-buying public 
recognized the surpassing merit of Cox’s work, Mr. Hall discerned 
it, and laboured hard to inspire others with the feeling of enthu- 
siasm which animated himself.” This enthusiasm is evident 
enough in the pages of the biography, and if it sometimes misled 
Mr. Hall into recording trivialities which would have been better 
left alone, yet it is by no means without its use and attraction. 
We live in an age of biographies, many of which are superfluous 
enough, and it is pleasant to come upon one which deals, on the 
whole in an interesting way, with so interesting a man as David 
Cox. 

The subject of Mr. Hall’s book was born, in 1783, in Birmingham. 
His father’s occupation was that of a whitesmith—“ in contradis- 
tinction,” Mr. Halt quaintly wrote, “ from that of a blacksmith”— 
and it was intended that David Cox should follow his father's 
trade. But in early youth he broke his leg, as the result of a 
tumble over a door-scraper, “and this caused the poor little —_ 
to divert his thoughts into another channel.” While kept to hi 
bed he took to copying prints, in which he showed facility, and 
was soon afterwards presented with a box of colours and some 
brushes, with which, as we are told, he made little pictures, which 
were sold for trifling sums among his friends. It was then deter- 
mined that he should receive a few drawing lessons at a night 
school kept by Mr. Joseph Barber, of Birmingham, “a competent 
drawing master and artist. . . . With the exception of two 
or three lessons in after years from that admirable master of 
water-colours, Mr. John Varley, the instruction David Cox re- 
ceived in drawing whilst at this night school of Mr. Barber's 
was all that he had. For the rest he was indebted solely 
to himself—to the gifts with which he was endowed by 
nature; to the study of the works of masters of the art 
which came in his way; to a close, intelligent observation 
of the beauties of nature; to constant practice, and to a stout 
heart.” This passage seems particularly worth notice, inasmuch 
as, while on the one hand it is from these facts all the more 
remarkable that Cox should have done so much as he did, on 
the other they fully account for the faults of execution which 
clung to him and to which Mr. Hall was pardonably blind, 
and which indeed in some passages of his work he — of as 
absolute merits. It may here be added that, when such allowance a8 
is necessary in this direction has been made, the chapter devoted 
by Mr. Hall to Cox’s characteristics and distinguishing merits as & 
painter is full of fine appreciation and insight. 

Like some other distinguished artists, Cox in his early days 
was a scene-painter. On the death of the miniature-painter 10 
Birmingham to whom he had been apprenticed he accepted a0 
engagement in the Birmingham Theatre, then managed by the 

* A Biography of David Cox; with Remarks on his Works and Genius. 
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elder Macready, as assistant to M. de Maria, scene-painter to the 
company. The engagement gave him an opportunity of prs 
constantly watching the method of De Maria, of whom he always 
spoke with respect. Mr. Hall has a pleasant story of their meeting 
in later days :— 

Many years after Cox had left the theatre, when he had become a 
member of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours, and an exhibitor in 
their rooms, he was one day strolling through the gallery, the exhibition 
being then open, when he saw an elderly gentleman, catalogue in hand, 
looking admiringly at one of his drawings. Cox recognized in the visitor 
his old master at the Birmingham Theatre, De Maria, and addressed him 

name, but was evidently forgotten. Cox inquired if he did not re- 
member “‘ one David Cox, a very young artist, who resided in Birmingham 
many yearsago” ? “What! little David who used to wash brushes and 

colours for me at the theatre?” “Yes, I am little David.” “ Did 

make that drawing ?” pointing to the one he had been admiring. “I 
id,” said Cox ; “I learned a great deal from you, sir.” “Then I have a 
t deal to learn from you, now! ” rejoined the old man; and both 
master and pupil were well satisfied. 
After a time Cox succeeded to De Maria’s position at the theatre, 
but threw it up at his parents’ request, and after a short stay in 
Birmingham came up to London in 1804 in the hope of getting 
employment at Astley’s Circus. Here there is a slight inconsis- 
tency, which is unexplained, since his reason for leaving Macready’s 
theatre was the fear of his parents “ that his moral character 
might suffer from his connexion with the players.” However, he 
did not obtain the post at Astley’s, and “ resumed his old occupa- 
tion of making drawings, which he offered to the London print- 
sellers. . . . Two guineas per dozen was his regular charge 
for subjects in Indian ink or sepia, which were disposed of by 
the dealers to country drawing masters chiefly, who visited 
London twice a year to purchase ‘copies’ for the use of their 
ils.” Prout was at the same time engaged in the same way, 
and the two made arrangements to avoid their coming into 
collision at the same shop. It was while he was making a 
precarious living in this way, and by occasionally painting 
scenery for the provincial theatres, that Cox married and took 
a small cottage near Dulwich, where he lived for several 
years, and where he took up teaching drawing as a profes- 
sion, one of his earliest patrons and pupils being Colonel Windsor, 
afterwards Earl of Plymouth. From Dulwich he went for a time 
as drawing master to the military college at Farnham, and from 
Farnham back to London, where, “after the lapse of about a year, 
Cox began to look about for some source of permanent income, for 
the mere sale of drawings was insufficient.” This he found in the 
situation of drawing master to a girls’ school at Hereford, whither 
he went in 1814. Here he found himself able to take other en- 
gagements as drawing master to schools, as well as to give lessons 
to private pupils. ‘In this way he toiled on for a long time, 
often heart-sick and weary of his task, but he was slowly making 
a little money and feeling his way to a more prosperous condi- 
tion.” This, it may be assumed, he had attained to his satisfac- 
tion by the time that he left Hereford in 1827, after selling his 
cottage for a good price to a West Indian planter. “In the 
settlement there were a few shillings to be returned to the 
planter from the sum paid down. Cox searched his pockets to 
find the necessary coin, when the new owner exclaimed, ‘ Never 
mind the change, Mr. Cox! you can give me five or 
six of your little drawings for the balance!’ ‘ And he really meant 
what he said!’ Cox told his friends when narrating the story.” 
A curious comment on it is afforded by the history of the well- 
known picture “ Lancaster Castle,” which is given in the following 
chapter. It was originally given by Cox to an old friend, who some 
time afterwards happened to be short of money, and meeting Cox, 
said, “ Mr. Cox, I’ve got a picture of your painting. I am short of 
money at this time. Should you mind if I sold ‘ Lancaster 
Castle’? ” Cox replied, “Not at all. Sell it to me. If you 
remember I gave it to you.” In the end Cox bought the picture 
for twenty pounds, and re-sold it for the same price. At the 
Gillott Sale it went for something like three thousand guineas. 

In 1841 Cox moved from London to Harborne, where he lived 
until his death in 1859. ‘The record of his life here, if it has not 
the same kind of interest that attaches to the history of his early 
struggles, is yet full of pleasant touches both of event and 
character, and there are some attractive chapters devoted to 
his many visits to Bettws-y-Coed, a place which he may fairly be 
said to have invented. The lawsuit which lately took place about 
the signboard which he painted for his favourite inn, the “ Royal 
Oak,” will be fresh in the recollection of readers. 

. Hall’s personal reminiscences of Cox are particularly 
pleasing, and his description and estimate of the painter's cha- 
racter carry with them the conviction of truth. As we have said, 

are some excellent passages in the critical part of Mr. Hall’s 
work, and one of his more general observations seems to us par- 
ticularly good. “David Cox,’ he wrote, “was eminently a 
truthful painter. He saw nature as it really appears to a healthy 
unsophisticated mind. Not many artists are so highly favoured.” 
He goes on to give a particular illustration of what he means, 
“An artist shall be born with what is termed a ‘grey eye.’ When 
he looks at nature he sees little but what is grey tohim.” Conse- 
quently a cool ora cold grey tone prevails in all his attempts to 
Teproduce nature. “Critics conclude hastily that he does not re- 
present what he sees. The probability is he does see what he 
represents, but that he does not see all, and that we do 
not see as he does.” Then there is the converse case of 
the artist with an “eye for colour,” who “applies all the 
resources of his palette to produce a representation of the 
effects of colour displayed before him; and from this excess 


he not improbably fails in truthfulness.” This seems to us well 
considered and well put, although for argumentative purposes it 
is open to a fatal objection. Since it may be that no two persons 
see nature alike, how is a satisfactory decision ever to be arrived 
at as to the claims of rival painters? and how, if called on for 
proof, could Mr. Hall have supported his assertion that Cox com- 

ined the two qualities he has touched onP His answer would 
come at best to saying, “It seems to me, and it seems to some 
others, that Cox saw nature truly and reproduced it truly.” But, 
however this may be, we leave the biography with a feeling. of 
pleasure that is not too often associated with the task of 
reviewing. 


TALBOT’S ENCHIRIDION OF EPICTETUS.* 


—— months ago (Saturday Review, January 1, 1881) we had 
occasion to speak in rather uncomplimentary terms of Mr. 
Talbot’s Greece and the Greeks. We regret that we cannot 
make amends by praising the present work. It is true that his 
version of the Enchiridion does not contain the same mass of 
mistakes or display such astonishing general ignorance as his 
previous publication, but the improvement in this respect seems 
to be due to an increase of caution rather than to any advance in 
knowledge. Various passages in Greece and the Greeks pointed 
to the conclusion that Mr. Talbot, to put it mildly, had no very 
accurate knowledge of the Greek, or, for the matter of that, of the 
Latin language. He has avoided giving further evidence of this 
unfortunate deficiency by taking care that his “ translation” shall 
have as little as possible to do with the text of his author. His 
accounts of the most ordinary features of Athenian society were 
strikingly at variance with well-known facts; but with regard to 
Epictetus he gives us no information at all, except such as is con- 
tained in the very safe statement that he was a Stoic philosopher. 
The names of Epictetus and Zeno are coupled in a manner 
which may very well lead a casual reader to suppose that the 
two philosophers were contemporaries, while nothing is said as 
to the period and circumstances in which Epictetus lived and 
taught; and the name of Arrian, who, in fact, compiled the 
LEnchiridion from notes of his master’s lectures, is not even men- 
tioned. Nor can this reticence be ascribed to a belief that 
information on the subject would be superfluous, for Mr. 
Talbot is good enough to favour his readers with scraps 
of intelligence on the most trite topics. Thus he gives, and gives 
correctly too, the derivation of the words Enchiridion and Stoic, 
and thinks it necessary to sketch in a note the life of Socrates. 
Here, however, his inveterate habit of blundering is too strong 
for his new-found caution. He spells incorrectly the names of 
the philosopher's birthplace and of his dearest friend, and gives the 
following ludicrous account of the Sdaivwy of Socrates :—“ In 
consequence of the wonderful development of this ” (the reasoning) 
“faculty, he was supposed by his friends to be always accom- 
panied by a Demon.” Why an unusual development of the 
reasoning faculty should be regarded as a proof of demoniacal 
possession is not made clear. Of Diogenes we are told that “he 
was remarkably austere in his manners and mode of life,” and 
that “he lived for the most part in a large vessel which was 
called his tub.” Mr. Talbot has his word to say, too, upon the 
mutual relations of some of the leading schools of philosophy :— 

There was but very little difference between the doctrines of the 
Socratic and of the Stoic schools. ‘The Academicians, of whom Plato was. 
the founder, differed but little from the Socratic philosophers :—they agreed 
in the most sublime and essential doctrines, those of the existence of one 
God, and of the immortality of the Soul. Indeed, there can scarcely be 
ol to be any difference in the moral systems of Socrates and of his pupil, 

0. 
This is, indeed, an important aid to the understanding of Greek. 
philosophy. It is interesting, too, to know that “ the manners of 
Pythagoras were mild, gentle, and pleasing.” 

When Mr. Talbot comes to speak of the manner in which he 
has “ discharged his office of translator,” his ecstasy of self-congra- 
tulation is altogether too much for his prudence. He commits 
himself to a series of statements which prove that he has taken no 

ains whatever to inform himself of what has already been done 
in the way of commentary upon and translation of the Enchiridion. 
He says in his preface that “the work is now presented to the 
public ina form entirely new”; and, further on—“ This is the 
first time that the Enchiridion has been put into English verse, at. 
all events as far as I am cognizant of the fact.” On the face of it, 
the statement is extremely probable. There are many very good 
reasons for translating classical poetry into English prose, but 
none for turning Greek prose into English heroics, unless we 
accept our author’s remarkable plea that “it is equally proper to- 
translate prose into poetry as to compose an original poem out of 
historical or fictitious records in prose.” And so it might very 
well have been left to Mr. Talbot to experience the fearful joy 
desired by Lucretius— : 

re jugis qua nulla priorum 
Castaliam molli orbita elivo. 

But, as a matter of fact, several predecessors have left their foot- 
prints on the maiden peak to which he aspires.. Not to 
mention French translators, some of whom have chosen the medium 
of verse, the great discovery has been anticipated by more than 


* The Enchiridion of Epictetus, and the Golden Verses of Pythagoras. 
Translated into English Prose and Verse, with Notes and Scriptural Refer- 
ences, together with some Original Poems. By the Hon. Thomas Talbot. 
Lordon: Sampson Low & Co. 1881. 
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one English writer. We need only mention one of these, 
E. W , who in 1697 published the Enchiridion made English in 
a Poetical x This version is on exactly the same plan as 
Mr. Talbot’s, and only differs from it in vast superiority of execu- 
tion, so that Mr. Talbot may be said to stand to Walker in the 
same relation as Mr. Puff to Shakspeare—“ Two people happened 
‘to think of the same thing, and Shakspeare,” or Walker, “ used it 
first.” Mr. Talbot is careful to assure his readers that he has lost 
no opportunity of attaining to a satisfactory ignorance of his sub- 
ject. Though he is acquainted with the existence of two trans- 

ions, he has, as he tells us, only read one, a Latin version; and 
if his knowledge of the Latin language at large is on a level with 
his knowledge of Latin prosody, we feel sure that this reading has 
in no way prevented him from approaching his task with an un- 
biassed mind, He quotes the last line of a well-known passage 
from the Ars Poetica, thus :— 


Unde pedem referre pudor vetet, aut operis lex. 


Of course Horace wrote “ proferre.” This false quantity gives rise 
to the suspicion of a still more painful lapse. Mr. Talbot, in citing 
what is perhaps the most hackneyed of all the stock quotations 
from Horace, inverts the order of the first two words, and writes 
“‘nomine mutato de te fabula narratur.” Can it be that he takes 
this for a hexameter line? The suggestion seems injurious, but the 
words could not otherwise occur in this order in hexameter verse, 
and the Latin language has suffered even worse things at Mr. Talbot's 
hands. Inconnexion with the subject of quotations, it may be men- 
tioned that in the course of the “ notes” Mr. Talbot is rash enough to 
quote from the Greek text only in four instances, but these four con- 
tain three blunders, any ore of which is sufficient to make nonsense 
of the passage in which it occurs. But Mr. Talbot’s second claim 
to originality of method has yet to be mentioned. Itis based 
upon the fact that he has placed Scriptural references at the 
bottom of almost every page. ‘“ These references,” he says, with 
honest pride, “present a novel aspect in the department of 
classical literature.” He goes on to say that he has never, 
so far as he can remember, “seen a single comparison between 
an ancient author and the Sacred writings drawn by any trans- 
lator or commentator of our times.” Such a statement as this im- 
plies either remarkable weakness of memory or complete ignorance 
of the work of modern commentators. If there be any merit in 
having.made more extensive use of Scriptural references than any 
other translator, it may no doubt be granted to Mr. Talbot, who 
sometimes borrows Scriptural expressions in his text, and then 
uotes the original in a foot-note as if the similarity of 
were a remarkable coincidence, and sometimes cites a 

long passage of Scripture which has no apparent connexion with 

text. 

The translation itself is hardly a fit subject for serious criticism. 
In no true sense of the word can it be said to be translation at all. 
Zt might perfectly well have been compiled from an earlier version 
without any reference whatever to the Greek text, for it is hardly 
éoo much to say that in no single passage is the language or style 
of thought of the original reproduced or even suggested. All that 
the translator has done is to express in diffuse and often faulty 
verse a series of moral maxims roughly corresponding to those of 
his author. But, leaving out of the question those passages which 
advocate the extreme views of the Stoics on the duty of disre- 
garding external circumstances, the Enchiridion simply enjoins 
@ course of action in the various relations of life which has been 
accepted and preached and practised by moralists of every school 
and every shade of opinion, It is, therefore, only interesting by 
reason of its happy terseness of expression, and the pithy brevity 
of the arguments adduced; and an attempt to apply the style of 
Pope to a writer who has a great deal in common with Bacon 
would be worthless even if it were successful. Let us take by 
way of an example one of the shorter chapters. Epictetus, or 

er Arrian, thus expresses the principle of “fais ce que dois, 
advienne que pourra”: —Orav duyvods srt mowreov éori, 
mops, pnderore hiyns mpdocwy aitd, Kav dddoidy 
of roddoi abrod brodauBdver. ef pev yap ov« dpbas 
mouis, Td Epyov ei tt rods 


ox pas; Mr. Talbot renders this as follows :— 


From righteous acts let nought thy mind dissuade ; 
Of vulgar censures be thou ne’er afraid ; 

Pursue the task which justice doth decree, 

E’en tho’ the crowd think different from thee ; 

With righteous works alone thou shouldst proceed,— 
When truth directs, thy labours shall succeed. 

Such be thy aim,—dispel each causeless fear— 

And vain shall prove the rabble’s vicious sneer. 


This string of platitudes is, unhappily, no unfair example of Mr. 
Talbot’s style. But we are not left to gather the principles of the 
Stoic philosophy from verse alone. To each chapter is prefixed an 
“ analytical illustration,” which is explained in the preface to mean 
“an analysis of its contents, or, perhaps I should rather say, @ prose 
version of these, adapted, in train of idea and form of expression, 
to the doctrines and phraseology of Christian philosophers.” Here 
is the “ analytical illustration” of the passage quoted above, which 
only requires the signature of that Christian philosopher, Wilkins 
Micawber, to be complete :— 

Let nothing dissuade you from that which is right ; and be not turned 
aside from the path of honour and justice by the censures and derision of 
the senseless crowd. Be all your conduct regulated by the dictates of 
justice and of righteousness; and thus shall your pathway be smoothed 
with peace and joy, and lighted by the radiations of a tranquil and serene 
miad, Thus shall your course through this life be marked with success ; 


and though the rabble’s envenomed sneer may sometimes meet your eye, 
security and success shall be ever in your train, and shall lead you to their 
haven of safety. 

It would be interesting to know how security and success can 
“lead you into their haven of safety,” if they are to “be ever in 
your train”; but it is a fur more serious blunder to make a Stoic 
philosopher attach any importance to success in life, or hold it out 
as an incentive to the pursuit of virtue. The central fact of the 
Stoic teaching, of course, was that such considerations are matters 
of absolute indifference. It would be absurd to subject to minute 
criticism such work as this, for the most superficial examination 
shows it to be utterly slipshod and unscholarly. We may well be 
surprised at the infatuation which induces one who has so much 
rudimentary knowledge still to acquire to take upon himself the 
office of teacher. 

It is to be feared that Mr. Talbot will not take much higher rank 
as an original poet than asa translator. The specimens of verse 
which fill the concluding portion of the book, have, we gather, been 
published before—perhaps in the “ poet’s corner” of some small 
provincial journal. “An Ode to Queen Victoria on her Corona- 
tion ” is in reality a sermon to the Irish people, and may perhaps 
have been written ironically in the course of the last year or so. 
Dissension is forbidden to stalk over the plain, or to think of the 
past and its woes; but the construction is here rather confused ; at 
any rate, dissension, or the Irish people, is informed that “thus shall 
love, union, and harmony reign’—a prophecy which, as we know, 
has been satisfactorily realized. For the rest, these poems illustrate a 
profound reflection which Mr. Talbot makes in the course of his notes 
on Epictetus :—“ It is sometimes amusing to trace the similarity not 
only of idea, but also of expression, which exists between writers 
both of the same and of different times.” Thus we find “ A Sigh 
for the Past” written in the metre of Gray's Elegy, and containing 
both ideas and expressions ubviously borrowed from it, though 
Gray cannot claim the merit of having discovered that “ a glance” 
can “ illume the scene of glory with a sigh.” Moore, too, seems 
to be a favourite poet of Mr. Talbot’s, who does him the honour 
of borrowing his metres and imitating the structure of some of his 
shorter pieces, with results which remind one forcibly of a certain 
fable concerning a lapdog and another quadruped. We may quote, 
as an example of this style, one stanza of a poem relating to a 
“nymph of the ocean” whom the poet saw, appropriately enough, 
* on the wild wave of the rolling Atlantic” :— 

The vision is fled, which (tho’ strange it may seem) 

An instant both gave him and bade him resign. 

It passed through his heart like the flash of a dream ; 

And he sudden exclaimed, “ Oh, she ne’er can be mine.” 
A notice of Mr. Talbot's work can scarcely be better concluded 
than by commending to his careful consideration the maxim of his 
favourite author—“ Td woAd Ta avayKaia, 
kat as his own version expresses it :— 

First learn thy tongue’s full freedom to restrain ; 

Nor let thy language ever flow in vain. 


CHURCH SYSTEMS OF ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.* 


i cannot have escaped the notice of any keen observer of the 
religious phenomena of our time that, whereas the National 
Church mainty occupies itself with its own business, the self- 
called ‘‘ Free Churches” occupy themselves to a surprising degree 
with the business of the National Church. We do not tind that 
the Church Congress in any given year has ever yet manifested 
the slightest anxiety for the progress and prosperity of Inde- 
pendency, Anabaptism, or Presbyterianism; but at the annual 
general gatherings of each of these sects the very greatest anxiety 
is manifested for the welfare of the National Church, and an 


control of the State. The various sects which have been gene- 
rated out of the Wesleyan germ are either less benevolent or more 
attentive to their own business than the older sects developed 
cut of the Puritan germ. ‘The Methodists at their gatherings 
busy themselves exclusively with Methodism, and leave the 
Church of England alone. When the Committee of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales invited Mr. Rogers to 
deliver the sixth “ Congregational Union Lecture,” they must 
have known beforehand exactly what he would give them. Modern 
Liberationist Independency is totally devoid of originality and 
even of individuality; the world has long been acquainted with 
everything that it has to say. Whether it is Mr. Rogers, or Mr. 
Dale, or Dr. Allon who is its organ, the utterance is always one 
and the same. Each of these gentlemen seems to be penetrated 
with the conviction that the world was created in order that the 
Church of England might be disestablished and disendowed. Mr. 
Rogers delivered thirteen lectures before the Union. The first 
eight of these lectures deal wholly or chiefly with the Church of 
England; one lecture is devoted to the Church and the Sects, or, 
as Mr. Rogers phrases it, “the Established Church and the Free 
Churches,” Four other “ Church systems of England ”’—Plymouth 
Brethrenism, Methodism, Presbyterianism, and Congregationalism 
—only get one lecture apiece, while the hundred other “ Church 
systems of England” get no lecture at all. 

Mr. Rogers starts with the assumption, which is now generally 


* The Church Systems of England in the Nineteenth Century. By J. 
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held by Liberationists, that there exists a certain whole called 
“ Anglican Christendom,” and that the component parts of this 
whole are the “several communities” or “Churches.” The 
“Episcopal Church” is only one among the many. Dr. Allon 
imed the same hypothesis in his address on “Congre- 
tionalism” this year from the chair of the Congregational 
Gaion. None who have the slightest acquaintance with the works 
of the fathers of English Independency will need to be told that 
they would have regarded such a theory with horror. They would 
have granted that the “Episcopal Church” was one among the 
many sects ; and they held it to be the most anti-Christian and Baby- 
lonish, save one, among the many. But Brown and Barrowe held, 
as strongly as Hooker or Laud did, that there could only be one 
“ Ohureb,” and they maintained that the component parts of this 
divine entirety were Congregationalist “Churches.” They would 
have renounced with horror the modern Liberationist hypothesis 
that the Anabaptist, MetHodist, Quaker, Sweden- 
borgian, and other communities have the least right to the title of 
“Churches.” They would have shown no tolerance for the 
modern theory of their degenerate sons, that the all-important 
distinction between the Church of England and an Independent 
congregation is not that the former is anti-Christian and the latter 
Uhristian, but that the former isan “ Established Church ” and the 
latter a “Free Church.” If they had believed the National 
Church to be a true Church in any sense whatever, they had sufli- 
cient perception of the sin and mischief of schism to have ab- 
stained from the foundation of Independency, or, to use their own 
phraseology, from “ gathering Churches.” The Church of England, 
in the view of the religious ancestors of Mr. Rogers, was not a 
of Christendom, but a part of Satan’s kingdom or the world; 
it was founded on what they held to be the soul-destroying 
illusion that God had redeemed the whole nation, and that 
baptism might consequently be administered to every native. 
Oongregational Independency was originally a protest against 
the wide liberality and humanity of the Catholic Church, 
and of the National Church of England as a part of his- 
torical Christendom. The early Independents had no quarrel 
against the State for “establishing” the Church. They protested 
— the establishment of an anti-Christian system in the place 
of the true Church system. John Penry, the famous proto- 
martyr of Independency, in his declaration of allegiance to Queen 
Elizabeth in 1593, did not quarrel with her establishment of the 
Church, but with her establishment of a society which was not the 
true Church. He expressly says:—“ Her supreme authority within 
her realm and dominions I acknowledge to be such over all per- 
sons, in all causes, as no person, either civil or ecclesiastical, may 
exempt himself or his cause from the power and censure of her 
laws and sword. I do also acknowledge that Her Majesty hath 
fall authority from the Lord, by her royal power to establish and 
enact all laws, both ecclesiastical and civil, among her subjects; 
in the making whereof the Lord requireth that her ecclesiastical 
= be warranted by his written word.” The early Indepen- 
ts really demanded that Sovereigns and Parliaments should 
oe them, instead of accepting the Pope, or the Bishops, or the 
Presbyterian Puritans, as the authentic interpreters of that written 
word. The religious foregoers of the Congregational Union and 
the Liberation Society required that the State—that is to say, the 
Queen—should establish by law a narrow and intolerant Inde- 
pendency which un-Christianized the mass of the nation and the 
majority of every ew ; they required that she should disestablish 
the episcopate and priesthood, which were bearing witness to the 
redemption of the whole nation, and were declaring to every 
ishioner that he had a right to the sacrament of baptism and 
incorporation into the Church of Christ. The English people 
steadily refuse to accept the two new theories of the Liberationists 
—first, that “‘ Anglican Christendom” is composed of a group of 
sister churches—the Episcopal, the Presbyterian, the Congrega- 
tionalist, the Swedenborgian, the Christadelphian, the Salvation 
Army, and so forth ad infinitum ; and, secondly, that the histo- 
Tical Church, which claims relation to the entirety of the nation 
and of each parish, is only different from private religious associa- 
tions which claim no relation to the actual order of the universe, by 
the Church being “ established ” and the various sects being “ free.” 
The Liberation Society aims at forcing upon the English people, 
} Beet aid of the State, its own crude and unhistorical hypothesis 
there are a number of co-equal “Churches” in England. The 
difference between the “ Established” Church and the so-called 
“Free Churches,” however, is as inherent and permanent as the 
difference between the real world and this or that man’s notions 
and crotchets about the world. Establishment, however it may 
be defined, is only an accident in the historical life of the Church ; 
that accident may continue or may cease; but if a Liberationist 
majority were returned to the House of Oommons, and the 
Church of England were disestablished and disendowed, the in- 
herent and permanent difference between it and the hundred sects 
would remain the same as ever, and the historical Church would 
still retain its nationality as one of its dominant notes. 

_Mr. Rogers devotes a great deal of his space to the internal 
differences within the Church of England. He givesa lecture apiece 
to the Low Church and Broad Church parties, and no fewer than 
four lectures to the High Church party. The utmost praise is due 
to him for the tolerance, the kindly and intelligent appreciation, 
and the evident anxiety to state the convictions of each 
with fairness, which he exhibits in these lectures. There is no 
survival of that ferocious ranting which characterized the founders 
of Independercy. When Lord Chancellor Hatton pointed out 


Archbishop Whitgift to Henry Barrowe, and asked this truculent 
father of Congregationalism what he held the Primate to be, 
Barrowe replied, as he himself tells us (in A Brief of the Ex- 
amination of me, Henry Barrowe, 1586, reprinted after the 
Restoration, 1662): “ He isa monster; a miserable compound ! 
I know not what to make of him. He is neither ecclesiastical nor 
civil—even that Second Beast spoken of in the Revelation.” 
Barrowe’s heir, Mr. Rogers, can hardly find eulogy sufficiently 
lowing to heap upon Whitgift’s heir, Archbishop Tait. He speaks 
rom.‘ the chair of Canterbury”; he is “the Primate ofall England ”; 
though he is “ a successor of Laud,” he has “grasped the true 
idea of Christian union.” Low Churchmen, Broad Churchmen, 
and High Churchmen, all in their turn come wituin the field of 
Mr. Rogers's critical vision, and, as they pass across it, are dismissed 
with much more praise and 7 than blame. In some degree 
or form, they one and all exhibit the virtues of Nonconformity. 
The manner in which history is twisted in order to bear out this 
view is characteristic of the lecturer. In his sketch of the rise of 
the Evangelical movement in the Church of England, he delibe- 
rately informs his hearers that “ the great aim of Sheldon and his 
coadjutors in 1662 was to purge the Church of England of clergy- 
men with the theology of Thies Scott and the passionate 
earnestness of John Newton.” There can be no doubt that the 
Evangelical and Methodist movements in the Church of Eng- 
land quickened moribund Dissent, and that the new life of 
the “ Free Churches” was not self-originated, but was com- 
municated to the secte from the spontaneous and vigorous 
outburst of new life in the National Church. A list of the 
SE and chapels built by ordained rr. if it could 
@ collected, would yield a lively illustration of this truth, The 
facts which Mr, Rogers ought to have produced, however, in 
order to prove his hypothesis are of a different character. He 
should have shown that Scott and Newton refused to be ordained 
riests, to wear the surplice, to kneel at the Eucharist, to use the 
ok of Common Prayer as we now have it, or to baptize the 
children of “ unbelievers.” To say, as he does, that the so-called 
Evangelical clergy of the eighteenth century, of whom he selects 
Scott and Newton as types, “set themselves to undo the work 
which the Act of Uniformity had accomplished,” is glaringly 
untrue. His assertion that “ they, Scott and Newton, were the 
successors of the Nonconformists of whose piety and zeal that 
fatal Bartholomew’s Day had deprived the Establishment,” is 
@ proposition which needs a score of qualification To a 
certain degree Scott and Newton may have been the successors of 
Howe and Owen in some of their p ce opinions, but ir no 
degree were they their successors in conduct and practice. Mr. 
Rogers, having touched the brink of a baseless theorizing, plunges 
into the full stream of it. He starts the conjecture that if the 
similarity of conforming priests like Scott and Newton, Venn and 
Romaine, to the nonconforming Presbyterians and Independents of 
a former century “ had been clear to themselves,” or if “ it had been 
detected by the thea rulers of the Church,” these “ new Puritans ” 
would have been turned out of their ministry in the National 
Church. “It is strange,” he adds, “if an Act which expelled 
Baxter was designed to include John Newton.” It is sufficient 
to reply that if Baxter had done what John Newton did—if he 
had conformed to the order of the National Church—he would 
not have been “expelled.” The Evangelical clergy of the 
eighteenth century loyally accepted — which the Non- 
conformists of the seventeenth century refused to accept. It 
is worth noticing that Scott himself said that Newton's doctrine 
had little effect upon him, and even served him as a subject of 
merriment, until his conscience was aroused by observing Newton's 
self-sacrificing labours as a parish priest, especially in the visiting 
of the sick. 

In his lecture on “The Established Church and the Free 
Churches,” Mr. Rogers takes up once again the sore subject 
of the Census. He rejoices t the Dissenters were not 
wronged by Churchmen being permitted to record themselves 
as Churchmen. The “force of the Established Church,’ he 
tells us, would otherwise have been “displayed,” not by the 
production of “ actual worshippers, but of those who call them- 
selves” Churchmen. The intolerance which the Liberationists 
have inherited from the early Independents, while they cast aside 
so many other traditions of their fathers, was never more evident 
than in their loud and long shriek to the State not to allow the 
English people to record their My ae > profession. They demanded 
that the State should allow no Englishman to “ call” himself a 
Churchman unless he conformed to the Liberationist definition of 
Churchmanship. The Dissenter is to settle who is and who is 
not a true, proper, and legal Churchman. The cry against a 
Census of religion stands on the same ground as the cry for dis- 
establishment. The State is to legislate upon the lines dictated by 
Dissent. Mr. Rogers tells us that the State has to take “ only one 
step further ” in order to “ meet the Nonconformist view.” Having 
decreed “ equality of persons,” it has now only to decree “ equality 
of Churches.” In other words, the Dissenter requires that the 
State should enforce by law upon all its citizens his own novel 
theory and definition of a “Church”—a theory borrowed from 
the accidents of American politics, and one which the founders 
of the English Dissenting sects would have rejected with horror. 
The disestablishment of the National Church on the lines dictated 
by the Liberationists would really be the establishment as the 
law of the land of the new Dissenting theory that England is full 
of Churches, and that any religious club is a Church. 
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A WILL AND A WAY.* 


oe French Memoirs,” writes Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton in her preface, “and especially a very interesting 
autobiography entitled ‘Une Famille noble sous la Terreur,’ 
furnished the materials for A Will and a Way. Most of the 
characters are drawn from the same source; some of the names are 
changed.” We greatly doubt whether a novelist has any right 
thus to turn to her own uses the labour of others. Had this 
autobiography which she so deservedly praises been published in 
England, it would probably have been for many a long year saved b 
the lawof copyright from the fate which has befallen it. Thoug 
this safeguard is wanting to it, nevertheless its merits surely 
ought to have secured it better treatment. It was fitting that it 
should be made known to the English reader, but the right way 
to do this was through a translation. Had our guthor been con- 
tent with a piece of work as legitimate as it is unambitious, 
and had she turned the original into English that was not un- 
worthy of the French in which it was written, she would have 
received from us nothing but praise. Her method, however, as 
she herself frankly enough contesses, has been very different. If 
many were to follow in her steps, autobiographies—at all events, 
the autobiographies of those whose lives are worth writing— 
would, we fear, become a thing of the past. Who would 
tiently submit to have his memoirs thus preyed upon, to 
fave the story of his life altered to suit the purposes of a 
three-volume novel, to have a couple of lovers tacked on where 
there was not even one, to have patches stuck on here and 
there from the memoirs of others, and to have names now given 
and now changed? There is this comfort, however, that a 
good autobiography may live for more centuries than a novel 
sees years. hen Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s too artificial story 
shall have disappeared even from the shelves of the seaside 
circulating libraries, Une Famille noble sous la Terreur will still 
a its place. 
hat 4 Will and a Way is, in spite of great faults, an inter- 
esting story, we readily admit; but, at the same time, we must 
not forget that its merits are mostly borrowed, while its faults 
are all its own. For a long way, if our memory does not play us 
false, our author keeps very close to the original. Her language, 
indeed, is so often cast in a French mould that we can scarcely 
doubt that there are a great many passages which are translated 
almost word for word. In fact, during a great part of the opening 
scenes, her style struck us as being awkward and cramped. It 
nowhere is good, but here it is particularly bad. The following 
ge will show what we mean. It comes in the first chapter of 
the first volume :— 

Aline heard many conversations which it was not supposed she attended 

to. She had taken the habit of sitting on a stool at her aunt’s feet with a 
piece of embroidery in her hand, and never raised her head or spoke, but 
with an intense earnestness and close attention listened to every word that 
‘was uttered; and soon she became aware of all that concerned the emi- 
gration, and shared the impassioned enthusiasm which made aged men 
and young nobles, fathers of families and quiet country gentlemen, rise 
like one man to go and join the exiled princes. 
Further on we come upon many such passages as the following :— 
“Tt became a question whether to go to bed or not when there 
was reason to apprehend such a visitation”; “It was always in 
the neighbouring towns that the hatred of the nobility raged ” ; 
“ The veillée always ended with the saying of the Rosary, examin- 
ation of conscience, and night prayers.” The author can find, 
we fear, some justification for the use of the Frenchified English 
term, “a religious”; but “‘infirmarians” nowhere passes current 
for “ hospital nurses.” 

In the changes that she has made to suit her purposes as a 
novelist she has not been content to confound autobiographies 
and memoirs; she has done worse than this—she has confused 
history. A very little care would have saved her from the 
blunders into which she has fallen, but that care she was either 
unable or unwilling to take. How gross an error, indeed, is it 
that makes the Marseillese march through Lyons on their way to 
Paris after the dreadful 1oth of August! Not, indeed, so gross, 
yet gross enough, is the blunder into which she falls when she 
says that Vergniaud’s execution drove Charlotte Corday to despair. 
Vergniaud’s head did not fall till more than three months after 
Charlotte Corday had seen her fourth and last day of “the Pre- 
paration of Peace.” Later on, the author describes how the 
news of Robespierre’s death was received at Lyons, and how 
thereupon the heroine set out for Paris. Now Robespierre was 
guillotined on July 28, and yet it was on the sixteenth of the 
same month that the girl started, we are told, on her journey. 
Collot d’Herbois, according to our author, was executed. He 
escaped the guillotine, as she ought to have known, to die 
of yellow fever and drink in French Guiana. Errors such as 
these are not likely to be discovered by many readers, and, even 
if pointed out, will not be condemned by those who like a 
modern novel better than an autobiography, and who can take no 
interest in a heroine who lives to tell how she never had a lover. 
As might be expected, this story gives the most one-sided account 
of the great Revolution. Very little—scarcely anything, indeed— 
is told of the grievous wrongs that the mass of the people had 
borne for long ages ; while the sufferings—dreadful enough, in all 
truth—of the nobility and the clergy, that lasted but a few years, 
are described at length. On one side there would seem to be only the 
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sublime patience of a class that was, as a whole, deeply religious 
while on the other were the gross cruelties of the working people. 
Faithful peasants are, no doubt, introduced, who by their y 
devotedness only prove how virtuous their priests and their 
masters must have ly An old workman of Lyons, whose son 
was a leading Jacobin, is brought in saying, “ Dear me, dear me! 
we used to live quieter lives formerly. I had to work, indeed; 
but then I was well paid for it, and could eat in peace. I madea 
waistcoat for King Louis XV., and a lot of money I got for it.” 
No peasant or workman is brought in to tell of the oppressions 
of all kinds under which he and his fellows had suffered, and of 
the burdens from which they were at last shaking themselves 
free. Now and then—but far too rarely—some statement shows 
that France had not hitherto been altogether and through- 
out a blessed land. The number of waistcoats that even 
Louis XV. could wear. was limited, and still more limited 
were his means of paying for even all that he did order. 
The author, we must do her the justice to admit, has some 
sympathy even for Robespierre, as the possessor of an immortal 
soul, There is no one, she apparently believes, so bad but that, by 
a chance perusal of one or two of the Lives of the Saints and the 
help of a Catholic priest, he might be reclaimed and converted into 
a saint himself. Johnson, when he was one day asked his opinion 
of a certain tragedy in manuscript, replied, “ there was too much 
Tig and Tirry in it.” When Mrs. Thrale burst into a laugh, he 
said, “ Why, what wouldst thou have, child? I looked at nothing 
but the ‘dramatis,’ and there was Tigranes and Tiridates, or 
Teribazus, or such stuff.” Now, in the story before us there is too 
much saint and priest. A Roman Catholic may find it all edifying 
enough, though to us it is somewhat tiresome. Moreover, we cannot 
easily forget, in this praise of the Romish Church, tkatin the South 
of France, where the scene of the story is mostly laid, is Toulouse. 
It was only seven and twenty years before the beginning of the 
Revolution that that unhappy but most innocent old man, the 
Protestant Jean Calas, was broken on the wheel in that city through 
the gross superstition of his fellow-citizens. In the North, four 
years later, the Chevalier de la Barre, on the charge of having 
injured a crucifix, was put first to the torture and then to 
death. Let Lady Georgiana Fullerton spare a little time to 
read that blood-stained page of history, and see what part the 
Bishop of Abbeville bore in this horrible persecution. Let 
her read Voltaire’s words of warning to the Church—words 
which had their fulfilment far earlier and far more terribly than 
even he who uttered them could have expected:—“TIl faut 
avouer,” he wrote, “que s'il y a quelques cas ot un monitoire est 
nécessaire, il y en a beaucoup d'autres ov il est trés-dangereux. Il 
invite les gens de la lie du peuple & porter des accusations contre 
les personnes élevées au-dessus d’eux, dont ils sont toujours jaloux. 
C’est alors un ordre intimé par |’Eglise de. faire le métier inféme 
de délateur.” Our author makes her hero say of Charlotte 
Corday, “ She had once been very religious. It was the works of 
Rousseau and Voltaire that undermined her faith.” Whatever 
blame Voltaire may deserve by more than one part of his writings, 
we can never forget that he was the foe to tyranny of every kind, 
and that he taught a lesson of tolerance which, had it been learnt 
by the Church and the ruling class, would have averted the Reign 
of Terror. But it would seem idle to argue on such matters with 
one who, like our author, regards the Jesuits as “ the vanguard of 
the Church’s army of apostles and martyrs.” 

However, she will find readers of her own, who will be full of 
admiration for the virtuous peasant-woman who rejects her lover, 
to whom she was deeply attached because he was a Protestant. It , 
was not, by the way, the fault of the army of the Church, or of 
its vanguard either, that in the neighbourhood of the Cevennes, 
where this good Catholic lived, there was a single Protestant to 
be found. No less will they admire the sudden conversions that 
take place. To the common reader they may seem, indeed, almost 
passing belief; but those who have been fed on one class of lite- 
rature will, no doubt, find in them nothing strange. Such inci- 
dents as these, however, would better find a place in a series of 
tracts than in an historical novel. 

We regret that there is so little praise that we can bestow on 
this work. There is something that we like in the author, but the 
faults that she here commits are too great to be overlooked. She 
gives a false view of the period which she describes, and of the 
Church of which she is so devout a daughter. At the same time 
she takes a genuine piece of autobiography and twists it to suit 
her purposes with as much coolness and with as great an in- 
difference to the real facts as if she were herself one of the authors 
of the Lives of the Saints. As if these failings were not in them- 
selves enough, she too often falls into a style which, however 
praiseworthy it might be in a Frenchman who should attempt to 
write in our language, cannot easily be forgiven in an English- 
woman who would persuade herself and her readers that she is 
writing English. 
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India. A most useful gift. Prices from 2ls. Descriptive Catalogues post free. 


J. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, W- 
WILLS’ 
NEW SMOKING TOBACCO. 


Possesses great Delicacy and Mildness, and is es; aly 
suitable for 3. In4oz. 20z. Boxes only, wil 
Name and Trade Mark. Price 12s. per lb. 


W. D. & H. O. 


ROBT. ROBERTS & CO.’S 
CELEBRATED’ TEAS. 


121lbs. AND UPWARDS CARRIAGE PAID. 
Samples and Price Lists free by post. 


QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
ESTABLISHED 1810. 
NO AGENTS.—All Orders and Communications Direct. 
HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing is so highly appre- 
ciated as a case of GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. which can be ordered 


ofany Wine Merchant. Queen's quality, as supplied to Her Majesty, 42s. per dozen. Sports- 
man’s special quality, 503. per dozen.—Manutacturer, ‘T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone, 


“AUTUMN GOLD.” 
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- of LONDON BONDS.—DISCHARGE and RENEWAL | 


of BONDS FALLING DUE in the Year 1882: 


bedience to an Order of the Fin Committee of the Corporation of London, I do 
Herely Give Notice to the holders, registered or otherw ‘otherwise, of City Bonds, which mature within 


1882, as 

rhe he Bonds referred hereto will be paid off cout of fande 
all pt tte urposes) absolutely and without option of renewal, at the da 
which the respectively mature. 


That the Bonds referred to in the Second Schedule hereto will also be pei off at the 

eaten aoe maturity rag secure , but that an option is given to the holders of such Bonds to 
socured for a period of Ten Years from the dates at which they 

00 easy interest at the rate of £3 per cent. per annum, but to be 


7, 10s. per cent., which will pay them a full rate of £3 5s. per cent. 

Holders of Bando desizing evell of of renewal must signify to me 
ment thereto, and bring their Bonds for ing to this Uifice, on or the 


and on the same secur- 


‘The Loans renewed under these yoy will be for the like 
y means of Coupons, at the 


ities as the existing Bonds, inte: able, as at presen 
SCHEDULE I. 
Bonds to be paid off absolutely. 
Bonds issued under the Holborn Valley Improvement Act, 1364, and matur- 
ing on January 1, 1882, viz. : 


38 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 399 to 405, 779. 35,000 
49 Bonds tor £500 each, Nos. 501 to 507, 869 to 894, and 925 to M3 .......... 21,500 
Bonds for £100 exch, Nos. 649 and Sta, to 914 
Bonds mh... under the same Act, and maturing on June 30, 1882, viz. 
22 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1,540 to 1.561 22,000 
4 Bonds for £100 each. Nos. 1,562 to 400 
Bonds issued under the same Act, and maturing on July 1, 1882, viz.: 
92 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 110, 406 to 423, 560 to 599, and 956 to 988 ..., 92,000 
18 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 508 and 509, and 949 to 1,004 9,000 
28 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. Ferg to 559, and 1,005 to 1,017 2,800 
Bonds issued under the same Act, and maturing on December 31, 1882, viz. : 
26 Bonds for £1,900 each, Nos. 1,566 to 1,591 ....... deecccceccescccccesccsce + 26,000 


218,800 


Bonds issued under the Contagious Ay Act, 1869, for con- 
ar] 


structing Cattle the Metropolis, maturing on 


January 2%. 
2 Bonds for £10,000 each, Nos. 1 and 2.....ccccccsceceeesccevcccecsecscess 20,000 
Part of Bond for £10,000, 6,000 
Bonds issued under the Billingegate Mar! ,and : 
gegate ‘ket Act, 1871,0nd maturing on 
4 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 241 to 244 .......... eevecccccece 4,000 
Bond issued in respect of rebuilding the Royal Exchange (Loan of 
£76,800), secured upon City’s moiety oi the Gresham Estates, viz : 
Bond for £1,000, No. 3, maturing on May 11, 1882 .............eseceees e 1,000 
Part of Bond issued under the Act for Rebuilding Blackfriars Beides; tins FY 
No. 151 for £50,00u, maturing on July 28, 1882 25,000 


Total. £274,300 


SCHEDULE II. 
jo ar in 1882 with an option of renewal. 
ds issued under Crptagion lous Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869, for con- 
structing the Foreign bor Market for the Metropolis, maturing on January 25, 
Part of Bond for £10,000, No.3 
: Bonds fur £10,000 each, Nos. dto7 
1 Bond for £6,000, N 


INO. B 


— 
Bonds issued under the Act for providing Cattle 
Islington, and maturing on January 30, 1882, vi 
2 Ronde Nos. 782 and 758 ++ 20,000 
1 Bond for £4,000, No. 754 4,000 
24,000 
Bonds issued under the Billingsgate Market Act, 1871, and maturing on 
March 19, 1882, viz. : tang 
i Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. _o 11,000 
8 Bonds for £500 each, Nos; 256 /' 4,000 
10 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. $61 to 273 1,000 


16,000 
Bonds issued for the purposes of the Slai pow _Moums at the Metropolitan 
Cattie Market, and maturing on May 25, 1882, vi 


10 Bonds for £100 cach, Nos. 56 to 65 . 


Bonds issued under the London Central Markets Act, . 1673, for the purposes of 
the London Central bd and Provision Market (being Loan of £110,000) 
September 30, 1875, and maturing on July 1, 1882, gh 
1 pend. Ko. 10,000 
82 Bonds Nos. 2 to &3 $2,000 
31 Bonds aoe each, Nos. 84 to 114 15,500 
Bonds £160 NOS. 115 00 19D 5 


Bonds issued for the purposes of Billi ate Peatet & pet Loan of £50,000, 
dated September 30, 1805, and maturing on duly - 
45 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 to45 ......... 
10 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 46 to 55 iy 


110,000 


Bonds issued under the Holborn Valley Muyeocement (Additional Works) 
Act, 1867, and maturing on July 5, 1882, viz. 

250 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 to 250. eve 

350 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 251 t0 

750 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 601 to 1,350. coe 


Bonds issued under the Act for Re-building Blackfriars Bridge, and maturing 
on July 28, 1882, v 

Part of Bond, viz. : No. 
3 Bonds for £50,000 each, Nos. 152 to 154 


Bonds issued under the Act for providi = Metro; 
and maturing on Getober 10, viz 
10 Bonds for £5,000 each, Nos. 514 to 523 .....0.ccecececccccccccesecccecece 
Bonds issued for the like purpose, and maturing on October 31, 1832, viz : 
4 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 542 to 545 


59,000 


175,000 


Total.......... £1,011,000 
Further information, if needed, will be furnished at this Department. 
BENJAMIN SCOTT, Chamberlain. 


« BY a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws ich govern the operations of 
digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the Sine propestion of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
rovided our breakfast tables with a delicately- flavoured 
verage. which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is a the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up a? strong 


Chamber of London, Guildhall, 
October 21, 1881. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


GRATEFUL ots to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are ‘floating around us ge to attack 
AND rever there is a weak point. We may escape many 
by keeping well Mfortificd with pure 
and a properly nour rame. 
COMFORTING. Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. 


‘AMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, Makers of E: Choco! 
Essence, for afternoo m use, 


GOLD PARIS. FIRST AWARD, SYDNEY, 
FR Y’S EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the fl oil. 
“ Strictly pure, and well manufactured."_W. 7. W. STODDART, City Analyst, Bristol. 
N° MORE MUSTARD !—The he appetite-compelling KAVOS. 


The 4 of Condiments. ~~ Zest. rir with all Meats, 
Digestive, Assimilative. In Botti tles, Is.each. Of all Grocers. 


De LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS relieve the most 


Visions in Ten Minutes, protect Weak from all the irritation 
of F and clear the Voice, Throa‘’ 
‘ogs and t,and Chest. ‘They taste 


pleasantly. Price 94. per box. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


FIRE OFFIOg 
STREET. E.C. CROSS, 8.W. 


OX¥ORP STREET (Corner of Vere Street), W. Established 1710. 
Foster effected. Insured in 1880, £262,745,653. LIGHTNING 
er , admitted. 
ee FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary, 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1836. 1 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 

Subscribed £3,£00,000, of which paid up £300,000. 

Fire Reserve F unds, £638,198. 

Life Funds as per last account, "£1,553,023. 


H@NIX FI E OFFICE 

LOMBARD STREET and CHARING cRoss, LONDON.—Established 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the World, 
Loss ciaims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 


ai JOUN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 
[MPERIAL FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET. E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W, 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager, 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS” 


“ TONIC, RESTORATIVE, ENLIVENING.” 
Dr. THILENIUS, of Soden. 


Annual sale g millions. 


THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
19 REGENT STREET, S.W. 


BOOKS, &c. 


The Circulating Library is kept amply supplied with all important Works 
of the present and past Seasons, and includes the most recent Foreign Publica- 
tions and the newest Music. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


Comprises an English and Foreign Circulating Library, provided with all the best 
and newest Literature, a Library of Vocal and Instrumental Music, a Reference 
Library, Kealing, Writing, and News Rooms, supplied wiih the Daily and Weekly 
Journais, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Smoking-Room, 
and all the appliances and comforts of a first-class Club. 

«* All the Books in the Library, both English and Foreign, are available for 
Pr 2S—d without distinction as to amounts of subscriptions; and Subscribers, 
at their option, may have volumes of Music instead of Books. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


TOWN. 

HALF YEAR. ONE YEAR. 
CLASS s. d. £s. 
-A—TWO VOLUMES O12 O 1 1 0 
B—THREE 918 O 6 
C—FOOR VOLUMES, delivered free...... 1 4 0 ...... 2 2 0 
E—EIGHT VOLUMES 440 


And Two Volumes for each additional Guinea per annum. “Bets of Books are 
divided to meet the convenience of Subscribers. 

Subscribers D and € are entitled to all the Club privileges, including the use of 
the Reference Library, the Reading and Writing Itooms, Ladies’ Drawing Room, 
&c., and are also entitled, upon a further payment of Two Guineas per annum, to 
introduce One Friend into the Rooms set apart for Members. 


CLUBS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 
ONE 


R. 
LASS £8. 
And Ten Volumes for cach additional ‘Three ‘Guineas. 


COUNTRY. 

HA ONE YE 

CLASS ° d. £s. 
H—FIVE VOLUMES 1 4 2 2 0 
I—NINE VOLUMES O 3 3 O 
K—TWELVE 2 8 O 4 4 0 
L—FIFTEEN VOLUMES ...... & 
M-EIGHTEEN VOLUMES .... 6 0 


6 

Subscription to Club privileges only, as described above, “Two Guineas per 
annum. 

Subscribers | and K are entitled to all the Club privileges as above. 

Subscribers | and {| are entitled to the Club privileges for themselves and for 
one additional member of the family. 

Boxes for the Conveyance of Books to Country Subscribers are provided by the 
Library free of charge. 


THE DINING ROOMS. 

The Dining Rooms are open for the supply of Luncheons, afternoon Teas, and 
Dinners, and ‘Members of the Library will also be able to make arrangements for 
Dinners to private parties. 

"The Club Dinner, price 3s. 6d., is served every evening, Sundays included, from 
5.30 to 8.30 P.M. 

Cheques and P.O. Orders should be made payable to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, the 
Librarian, who will promptly furnish all further information upon application. 

SURPLUS BOOKS. “i 

Surplus ies of important Works withdrawn from circulation for Sale at 

sanbaaee prices. The October List of Surplus Books post free on application. 
THEATRICAL TICKET OFFICE. 

A Theatrical Ticket Office is now open, at which seats can be booked in advance 
for all the Operas, Theatres, and Concerts, &c. Seats secured by letter or telegram. 
Special Terms to Subscribers to the Library. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, Luurep, 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 
558 


